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pers, which were explosive in the 
woman’s home village of a-Ram near 
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an was hanging out washing. 
‘The boy ran into the building and 
the soldier fired at him, a cousin of 

(Continued on back page) 
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Nissim wins victory 
on state budget after. 
minor concessions 


" ‘The cabinet approved 


Yitzhak Navon Eeeptottagec hands 
against, argu | Ὁ their respective 
budgets should not have been cut 
but increased. Agriculture Minister 
Arye Nehamkin and Absorption 


" Minister Ya’acov Tsur, dissatisfied 


habilitate the τ 2 
stained. Minister-without-Portfolio 
Yitzhak Moda’i said he was not vot- 
ee he believed the budget 
to be a “proposal for stagnation and 
not for growth.” 

Finance Minister Moshe Nissim, 
fresh from his success in navigating 
the budget to an overwhelming yes 
vote, last night called for a new gov- 
ernment of national unity after the 
forthcoming elections. 


“I very much hope that a govern- 
ment of national unity will be estab- 
lished again after the elections,” 
Nissim said at a Treasury briefing 
last night. ““That would be better for 
the economy, as the record of the 
present government has proven.” 

However, when asked if he be- 
lieved that a new partnership be- 
tween the two main political blocs 
would be desirable or feasible on 
political issues, Nissim seemed to 
quickly backtrack, noting that “J 
was only talking about economic af- 
fairs to an audience of economic 

ers.” 

finence minister said that he 
viewed the government's budget 
vote as a vote of confidence in the 
present economic policy and its con- 
tinuation as planned into the coming 


year. 

Despite the achievements the 
economy had chalked up in 1987 -- 
“the best year we have had since 
1972” — he had told his colleagues 
thar the budget framework could 
not tolerate any major loosening of 
the budgetary restraints of the last 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Rescue workers 


ταν JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
ag ον Defence Reporter 


and Agencies ? 
The Israeli planes that struck tar” 
gets along a 15 kilometre-strip of the 
Lebanese coast from Sidon fi 
n Saturday ni troye 
Pa fo - mostly com- 
ing to the Pop- 
alax Front for the Liberation of Pak 


- mand whi 
estine-General eas mathe habg- 


ty 

; 21 

According to a Beirut reports 4 

Ν wounded. 

people were killed and 30° ed 8 

The attack targeted the teeming 
Palestinian refugee: MP 


᾿ patna Ἵ 
carry the body of a victim of yesterday 


@ 


id six terrorists affiliated 


Led port 
of Jive. 


Three Druse fighters and 2°52- 
year-old Lebanese woman Wet 
killed in Barja, five Kilometres ἴῃς 
land from Jiye port. Lebanese amc 
said. Eight other Lebanese 


and 6. said all three 
Jibril bases were destroyed by direct 


oe eee which started at about 


4s TAF afr raid 


im Lebanon’s Shouf Mountains, 
(Reuter telephoto) 


it was a very Jong time since it last 
sent that many aircraft to attack sev- 
eral targets in the dark, a military 
source told The Jerusalem Post. 
Various types of aircraft took part 
in the raid which concentrated on 
in the Druse controiled Iklim 
᾿ el-Haroub area between Sidon and 
Beirut. They levelled six buildings 
and two PFLP-GC bases, turning 
buildings into rubble. Vehicies 
parked nearby were also damaged. 
At least two planes raided the Ein 
Hillwe camp, near Sidon, blasting a 
building which was used by the Fa- 
tah; while at sea an Israel Navy ves- 
58] reportedly joined the fighting for 


strike, but an IDF source said it was 
returning fire directed at it from the 
coast. : 


(Continued on back page) 


By MENACHEM SHALEV 
and BERNARD JOSEPHS 
a Post Reporters 


Agencies 

Nine Palestinian activists in 
the territories were served with 
deportation orders yesterday 
morning. The limited number of 
activists to be deported, and 
their records of violepce, are ex- 
pected to temper reactions 
abroad, which the government 
hopes will be limited to pro-for- 
ma condemnations. 

The army said the nine were 
hardcore agitators. Some of 
them had been under adminis- 
trative detention or had had 
their movements restricted in 
the past, but such measures had 
failed to stop them from taking 


past in hostile activities. 

All were leading activists and or- 
ganizers “involved in incitement 
and subversive activity on behalf of 
the terrorist organizations,” the 
army spokesman added. “Some are 


the chief organizers and instigators _ 


of the recent violent public distur- 
bances in the territories.” 

The nine, most of whom have 
served long jail sentences in the 
past, were named as Adil Hamad, 
from Kajandiya; Husam Hadar, 
from Balata; Bashir Kbayri, from 


Ramallah; Jamal Jabara, from Kal- 
kilya; ΠΟΣῚ Rajub. from Dura; Mo- 
hammed Samara, from Gaza; Ha- 
san Abu Shakra, from Khan Yunis: 
and Furayj Khayri and Khalil Kuka, 
from Gaza. 

Sgan ‘Aluf Ra’anan Gissin of the 
IDF spokesman's office suggested 
that there would be no further de- 
portations if the situation in the ter- 
ritories remained calm; but he em- 
phasized that the army retained the 


tight to 1 rioters. 
Meanwhile, another 100 Palestin- 
Υ declared that the 


process, i 
adding that deportation “is against the law and against human rights.” 
Bassiouny made it clear that he was speaking in the context of Egypt's 


violence but will only make it greater.” 


nine ‘hardcore’ agitators 


SECOND EDITION : 


fan detainees were released yester- < 


day, in addition to 86 who had been 
freed over the weekend: Alj had 
been held following the recent dis- 
turbances in the territories. 
Sources in Jerusalem said yester- 


re 


day that in the past few days the ἢ 
U.S. had signalled that it would not : 
respond harshly to a limited expul- | 


sion of militants. 

No official American reaction is 
expected until today. 

But in private conversations offi- 
cials in Washington deplored the Is- 
raeli decision. They stressed that the 
move could only increase tension in 
the territories and stir very negative 


4 


we cet mene! 


’ reactions in Jordan and Egypt, the ὦ 


two Arab countries that can contrib- ἢ 


ute to peace, 
Observers here doubt the admin- 


istration’s official response will be : 


(Continued on Page 2, Col. 2) 


Deportees vow to fast to the death — 


By ELAINE RUTH FLETCHER, 
BERNARD JOSEPHS 
and BRADLEY BURSTON 
Jerusalem Post Reporters 

The four Gazan Arabs facing ex- 
puision by Israeli authorities have 
declared a hunger strike “until their 
telease, or unti} their death,” attor- 
aeys for the men told The Jerusalem 
Post yesterday. 

Furayj Khayri, Mohammed Sa- 
mara and Khalil Kuka, on hunger 
strike in Gaza’s “Ansar 2” prison, 
have pledged to fast “until the end” 
rather than be deported, said Felicia 
Langer, who has lodged an appeal 
with the military review board 
against their expulsion. The fourth. 
Hassan Abo Shakra. was on hunger 
strike in Gaza jail. 

Meanwhile, civil rights organiza- 
tions, lawyers and public figures in 
the territories and in Israel con- 
demned the resort to deportation, 
and said the move would only rekin- 
dle tensions. The Association for 
Civil Rights in Israel said in a state- 
ment that such measures were 
agaiost international law and there- 
fore should be condemned. 

Palestinian observers said the 
men facing expulsion were easy tar- 
gets for the authorities because of 
their long prison records, but that 
did not mean they were behind the 
recent demonstrations. 


Shapira 
to visit 
S. Africa 


The cabinet yesterday unani- 
mously approved a visit next month 
to South Africa by Minister-with- 
out-Portfolio Yosef Shapira, who is 
to meet and consult with Jewish and 
Zionist organizations and encourage 


Shapira's visit will be the first to 
South Africa by a cabinet member 
since the government approved a 
policy of selective sanctions against 


~ | the Pretoria regime. 


Shapira will not meet any South 
African ministers officially. 

The proposal appeared on the ad- 
vance agenda of yesterday’s weekly 
cabinet session without specifying 
which country the minister would be 
visiting. it is understood. 

Shapira spoke to Foreign Minister 
Peres during the course of the cabi- 
net session and won his agreement. 
Petes is in charge of the inter-de- 
partmental committee of senior offi- 
cials set up to apply sanctions 
against oria. 


Argentina’s 
army chief 
here for visit 


the Argentinian anny, Gen. Jose 
Dantecaridi, arrived here yesterday 
evening for a week’s visit during 
which he will tour IDF bases and 

Dantecaridi's visit follows that of 
several Latin American army chiefs 
who visited Isracl in the past six 
months, an IDF source said. 

The trip is an expression of Presi- 
dent Raul Alfonsin’s determination 
to benefit from Israeli know-how 
-and technology. Dantecaridi is to 
meet his Israeli counterpart, Rav- 
Alaf Dan Shomron, as well as the 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 2) 


But a former head of the West 
Bank civi} administration said that 
the nine appeared to be from the 
ranks of the leaders who were “‘defi- 
nitely behind the recent incidents in 
the West Bank.” 

Tat-Aluf (res.) Shlomo Ilya also 
told Israel Television that deporta- 


tions are a proven short-term deter-. 


rent to further disturbances. 
Attorney Leah Tsemel said there 
was ‘no doubt” that all of the men 
under expulsion orders would ap- 
peal their cases to the military re- 


Shawwa said “the atmosphere is 
very tense.” But he said that with 
“thousands of Israeli troops in the 
Strip I don't think anything can hap- 
pen. The force that has been 
brought to the area is tremendous 
and people know that if they are 
going to confront the troops the re- 
sult will be very, very bad." ᾿ 
Though local political figures pri- 
vately expressed surprise over the 
relatively small number of deporta- 
tions announced yesterday, they 
were fearful that the current wave of 


Background on deportees - page 4 


view committee and then, if need 
be, to the High Court of Justice. She 


. Said a group of five Arab and Jewish 


lawyers was organizing the defence 
of the five West Bank Palestinians 
facing deportation. The five are cur- 
rently in detention. 
. As news of the deportation orders 
spread yesterday afternoon, scat- 
tered commeicial strikes hit Gaza 
Strip urban centres, and youths 
demonstrated in the central Omar 
al-Mukhtar Street. There were fears 
that further unrest would follow 
today. 

Deposed Gaza Mayor Rashad 


MANY WAYS TO MAKE A WISH. 


deportations would only be the first 
in a planned series of such moves. 

“This has aroused fears among 
many other people that they might 
be among those to be deported at a 
later stage,” said Shawwa. “They 
don't know if it’s going to end with 
the nine.” 


Families of the prospective Gaza 
deportees voiced concer yesterday 
that the four would be deported to 
South Lebanon, in the wake of an- 
nouncements by Egyptian and Jor- 
danian authorities that their govern- 
ments would refuse to allow Israe} 


to deport alleged inciters across 
their borders. ᾿ 

Among the deportation candi- 
dates is Kuka of the fundamentalist 
Islamic Society. Security forces are 
reportedly concerned that Kuka’s 
supporters may lead demonstrations 
on his behalf, similar to those that 
follawed the deportation order 
against Islamic Jihad chief Abdel 
Aziz Odeh last year. Odeh’s depor- 
tation is still being appealed along 
with those of two other inians 
from the territories. 


Labour Party MK Abdel Wahab ~ 


Daroushe called on authorities not 
to go ahead with the deportations, 
saying that they “contravene both 
human rights and the Geneva Con- 
ventions and besmirch Israel's im- 
age in the eyes of the world.” 

Al-Fajr editor Hanna Siniora, 
who bas just returned from a month 
abroad, said “this will worsen the 
situation. Instead of reconciliation 
and releasing people who were ar- 
rested to coo] things, this deporta- 
tion will add oil to the fire.” 

A senior military source said last 
night the nine deportees belong to 
the second echelon of the local Pal- 
estinian leadership and concurred 
with Ha‘arerz’s military commenta- 
tor Ze’ev Schiff who said that the 
men could be compared to the level 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 7) 


ONE WAY TO MAKE 


AWISH 
COME TRUE 


Israel Discount Bank’s 


Tax-Free Foreign 
-Currency Accounts” 


No matter what your reasons for 


You enjoy access to your funds 
whenever you wish, and may transfer 


them almost anywhere, woridwide. 
Tax-Free Foreign Currency Accounts, 
at Israel Discount Bank, are conducted 
with the utmost confidentiality. So, all 
in all, it's no wonder they've become so 


wishing to save, you'll discover many 
benefits to placing your foreign 
currency in ἃ tax-lree deposit account 
at Israel Discount Bank. 

For your part, you pay absolutely no 
account charges whatever. For ours, we 
offer extremely competitive interest, at 
the best prevailing rates, which is free 
of all taxes in Israet. 


To 


popular. 


obtain further details, make sure to 


visit one of our Tourist Centers or 
branches today. 


« For foreign residents, tourists, 
Israelis residing abroad, new 
immigrants, temporary and 


returning residents. 


Over 250 offices and branches in 
Israel and abroad. 


Tota! Assets exceed US$10 billion. 


* Our main tourfst canters in Israel: Tel-Aviv, 16 Mapu St., Tel: {03)247276. Jerusalem, 62 King George St, 


Tel: (02}63' 


_ Head Office: 27 Yehuda Halevi Stree! i 7111 
Τὰ ee ie t. Tel Aviv, Israel, Tel. (03)6371 


7902/3. Netanya, 14 Kikar Atzmaut, Tel: (053)43255. Halfa, 47 Atzmaout Road, Tel: (04)546111 


DISCOUNT BANK OF NEW YORK Main Office: 511 Fifth Avenue, 


Tel. (212}511-8500. Other subsidiary banks and offices: Buenos Aires / Cayman / Curacio / London / ᾿ 


Los Angeles / Mexico/Miami (2) / Montevideo (2) / Montreal / Nassau / Punta 
Santiago de Chile'/ Sao Pauls } Terento, χὸ aaa: 


del Este / Rio de Janeiro / 


ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK 
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FORECAST: coody with possibility of rain in 


most parts of the counry. 
Yesterday’s Yesterday's Today's 
i Min-Max Max 
Jerasalem 44 6:13 14 
Golan 47 +12 13 
Nahariya - --- - 
Safad 38 4-10 11 
Haifa Port =: - - 
Tiberias 52 12-17 18 
Nazareth 58 613 14 
48 9-16 ΜΕ 
85 6-14 15 
Tel Aviv 3S 19 20 
BG Airport 50 8:19 Ζι 
Jericho 46 12-20 21 
Gaza 49 11-21 2 
Beersheba 37 $19 2 
Eilat 38 13-20 3 


ἢ SOCIAL ἃ PERSONAL ἢ 
The Speaker of the: Canadian 
House ot Commons, the Honour- 
able John Allen Fraser and Mrs. 
Fraser, accompanied by the Ambas- 
sador of Canada and Mrs. James K. 
‘Bartleman, yesterday visited the 
- Wizo children's and youth village, 
Hadassim, sponsored by Canadian 
Hadassah-Wizo. They were re- 
ceived by World Wizo president 
Raya Jaglom, Canadian Hadassah- 
Wizo national president Naomi 
Frankenburg and World Wizo 
Schools’ Department head Dina 
Czermobilsky. 


‘Shabbat’. 
tomorrow 
in nation’s 
hospitals 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
y emergency operations will be 


direct supervision of a specialist. As 
a resuit of this slowdown, 4,000 non- 
emergency operations have been 
postponed, the anesthesiologists 

The inability of specialists to earn 
“‘decent’’ incomes because they have 
no private practices is one of the 
most serious bones of contention. 


unwilling to say that patients are at 
risk. It basically the doc- 


Since August, say the physicians, 
no steps have been taken to improve 
their working conditions 


HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS 
Bassiouny: Cairo ἢ 
demo expressed 
bad atmosphere 


By ELAINE RUTH FLETCHER 
Post Reporter 


Jerusalem 

Last Friday's anti-Israeli demon- 
stration by Moslem fundamentalists 
in Cairo was an expression of the 
“very bad” anti-Israeli atmosphere 
that has been created by Israel’s be- 
haviour in the West Bank, Egyptian 
Ambassador Mohammed Bassiouny 
told The Jerusalem Post yesterday. 

“We are a democratic country 
and anyone can express his views a5 
he likes, as long as they remain in 
the framework of the law,” Bas- 
siouny added. He was speaking of 
the demonstration that was dis- 
persed by baton-wielding Egyptian 
riot police, who arrested 26 rioters. 

In Damascus, Syria’s ruling 
Ba'ath Party attacked Egypt for its 
tough police action in breaking up 
Friday’s anti-Israel protest. 

“The methods of ion prac- 


tised in the streets of Jerusalem and © 


of Cairo are the same,” the party 
newspaper al-Baath said in an edito- 
rial 


“The Zionists are killing Palestin- 
ians because of their hatred for Ar- 
abs and the Arab iands, while the 
Egyptian ruters are killing the young 
men of Egypt who are rejecting the 
Camp David agreement,” the paper 
wrote. 

It added that, despite “Zionist vi- 
olence and Egyptian terrorism,” the 
protests which erupted in the terri- 
tories would spread to the streets of 
Egypt and force the abrogation of 
cace 1979 peace treaty with Isra- 


Meanwhile, Western observers 
said that while the demonstration 
was the first anti-Israeli protest re- 
cently by Moslem fundamentalists 
in Cairo, it was not a unique event. 

“During the war in Lebanon there 


EXPULSION 


(Continued from Page-One) 

any stronger, particularly since the 
Palestinians who have been served 
with deportation orders can appeal 
the move in court. 

- The number of people to be de- 
ported is also much lower than an- 
ticipated before the U.S. made its 
opposition public. The administra- 
tion clearly intends to use this to 
demonstrate to its Arab friends that 
it has some influence on the Israelis, 
θοῦ ρδ᾽ μεθ᾿ ἴα 2 woul eke το 

ave. 

But officials in Jerusalem did ex- 
press concern “yesterday about ‘the- 
effect: of the deportations on rela-- 
tions with Egypt, which has in the 
past few days has repeatedly warmed 
against the move. 

‘The officials said that they did not 
expect a “drastic” Egyptian re- 
sponse, such as the recall of the 
Egyptian ambassador. But they did 
not rule out possible Egyptian steps 
that would reverse progress 
achieved in certain areas to normal- 
ize relations between the two 
countries. 

The officials said that Egypt has 
“gone out on a limb” on the depor- 
tation issue, so the Egyptians might 
feel that they have no choice but to 
take tangible steps against’ Israel. 

Observers added that there is 
acute sensitivity in Egypt to the de- 
portations, as it runs against the 
Principle of swnud -- Palestinian 
“steadfastness” in remaiming on 
their land — and comes against the 
backdrop of widely publicized calls 
in Israel for a “transfer” of Arabs. 

Prime Minister Shamir and De- 
bape Minister Rabin wholehearted- 
ly su the deportations, and 
over cabinet members are follow-" 


week he urged that these be carried 
out “with restraint.” ᾿ 
Senior sources predicted last 
night that several more deportations 
would be ordered, though not in the 
immediate future. They said that Is- 
rael can expect a Jengthy period of 
Pressure and criticism from abroad 
while those who have received de- 


ARGENTINA 


{(Continned from Page One) 
head of the Ground Forces Com- 


moured, , and engineerin; 
conpe to Gorm ane effective ighing 
formations. 


The Russian and East European Research Center 
Professor Mme. Helene Carrere d’Encausse 
will lecture in English on 


Soviet Nationality Problems in the Period of 
Perestroika and Glasnost 


held at 12 noon, Thursday, 


January 7, 1988, at the Gilman Building, Hall 449, 


University Campus, Ramat Aviv. 
‘The publicis invited. 


The seminar will be 


Monday, January 4, 1988 The ae Post “Page Two 

A budget’. fu 
designed : *. 
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preserve : 


were similar things.” one noted. 
“Op Friday they would stream out 
of the mosques and demonstrate.” 

Police routinely patrol outside the 
major Cairo mosques, Al Azhar and 
Al Hossein, on Fridays in case dem- 
onstrations erupt, one observer 
noted. 

Other observers said thai they 
didn’t expect Friday's demonstra- | 
tion to spur a big wave of unrest 
because it was organized predomi- 
nantly by the most extreme Moslem 
elements. 

President Hosni Mubarak has tol- 
erated the Mosiem Brotherhood's 
existence and it now has 35 seats in 
parliament. 

“The strategy of the mainstream 
Moslem Brotherhood is to proceed 
with caution not to squander the 
political gains they have made re- 
cently,” said one observer. “It is not 
in their interest to provoke demon- 
Strations that would force the gov- 


ROYAL FUN -- Three young British royals indulge their 


ermmment to react.” fantasies on ἃ vintage 1936 fire engine at year. The minister and his aides γε. 

Observers added that while the | Sandringham in Norfolk yesterday. Peter Phillips, son of Princess Anne and Mark Phillips, is at the μα ταν. ths waaber οἴ Γερο Ὁ 
governmemt had demonstrated its | wheel while his cousins Prince William (left) and his brother Prince Harry dispute control of the fire- | ... and their sons were dowy’ ᾿ 
ability to quickly contain the dem- | bey, . (Reuter) | sharply; and the discussion focused ᾿ 


onstrators, “over the longer term 
the government's grip is slipping. It 
is losing ground to the religious 
right. It certainly has the capacity 
and the will to put out the brush fires 
as they develop. But the long-terra 
outlook is more serious.” 

Friday's clashes erupted after 
noon prayers when about 400 white- 
robed demonstrators emerged on 
the streets, waving copies of the Ko- 
ran and chanting anti-Israel slogans. 
Police said the protesters had been 
trying to make their way to the syna- 
gogue in central Cairo. 

It was the first time Egyptian po- 
lice had used force in dispersing a 

“demonstration against Israeli ac- 
tions in the occupied territories. 


Village pig farmers petition High Court 
to halt Interior Ministry harassment 


suring the Reina local council to eliminate pork farms in 
the area under its jurisdiction. 

Because of this pressure, Rec appear πιρα 
charges against the pig farmers for failing to mee! 
standards, they say. The council has alse decided to take 
the village off the list of localities where pig-raising is 
pennitted, they say. re 

The farmers asked the court for an injunction to stop 
the legal action against them. The petition has been 
referred to a panel of three justices. (Itim} 


Fifteen pig-raisers from the village of Reina north of 
Nazareth nye petitioned the High Court of Justice 
against what they say are Interior Ministry attempts to 
shat them down. ἧς : 

Reina is in one of the two areas in the country where it 
is legal to raise pigs. 

The farmers uote that the ultra-Orthodox Shas Party, 
which controls the ministry, failed to get Knesset ap- 
proval for legislation banning the raising of pigs any- 
where in Israel. Now, they argue, the ministry is pres- 


Tense lull in 
territories, 
Rabin reports 
By ASHER WALLFISH 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Defence Minister Rabin reported 


portation orders go through the ap- 
peals process. 

Officials stressed that in order to 
lessen the impact of serving the de- 
portation orders, the move was 
timed to coincide with the release 
yesterday of a large number of de- 
tainees. 


Change in style seen in 
ITV’s political reporting 
as Dan Raviv leaves beat 


Arab countries are expected to | to the cabinet yesterday that ἃ, By GREER FAY CASHMAN = Yavin and Mabat News editor Ya'a- 
ask for a meeting of the UN Security | “tense lull” had prevailed in the ar- Jerusalem Post Reporter ὀ cov Ahimeir. ι 
Council to discuss the deportations. | eas over the weekend, despite Fri- | _ A change of tone in Israel Televi- Azran’s style is more aggressive 
If a condemnation is mildly worded, | day's anniversary of the founding of | Siou’s coverage of the political scene than that of Raviv, who took a laid- 
the U.S. is expected to abstain. It | Fatah and terrorist plans to provoke | is expected starting this week. Dan back approach, often giving unwary 
would be the second American ab- | unrest. Raviv, who succeeded Nissim Mi- politicians just enough rope to bang 
stention in one month.on an anti- | _Rabin said’ that the trouble pre- | 388] (currently ITY"s man in, Wash-. themselves. Raviv will continue to 


Israel resolution. “Ὁ Ξ 
: Visiting British Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs David Mellor 


ington) on the political party beat, is 
being replaced by Hanan Azran. ., 
Raviv had asked to be relieved 


be past of FTV's news team! serving 


in various ESL κ΄ ὑπο 
Azran has distinguished’ himself 


dicted by some had failed to materi- 
alize, partly because of the:deterrent 


erday condemned the deporta- | ed, and partly because of “‘fatigue™ | last September, but due to the in the past as an in-depth investiga- 
tons, svg that they were illegal } among the Arab population, after so Penadcssting Authority strike, tive reporter, but his best work was DEPOR I EES. Ὁ 
under international law and coun- [ many days of rioting and | nothing was done about his request achieved when he did not have to (Continned from Oa . 
terproductive. Mellor, who toured | demonstrations. till the end of December. The deci- meet a nightly deadline. In this an i From Page One) a 
the West Bank yesterday andisslat- | _ Asked by Energy Minister Moshe | sion to appoint Azran was taken by election year, he will not have much | of lieutenantt colonels or colonels in - 
ed to visit Gaza today, is expected to | Shahal to comment on the criticism | Hews division head Yair Stern, in time to do the in-depth explorations | a regular army. : 
raise the matter in his meetings with | voiced in certain quarters about the | consultation with ITV chief Haim that he prefers. However the military and defence 


sources declined to say whether the 
nine people were just the first batch 
of a spate of deportations. So far no 
decisions have been taken on addi-. 
tional deportations, a very highly 
Placed source told The Jerusalem - 


Peres and Shamir. 

Peres, interviewed from Jerusa- 
lem on U.S. television yesterday, 
rejected criticism from the Reagan 
administration and other govern- 
ments that such expulsions were 


swiftness of recent trials in the mili- 
tary courts, Rabin replied that 
“there is no contradiction between 
the pace of a court hearing and the 
obligation to ensure that justice is 
done.” 


Literature prize awarded 
to Holocaust researchers 


wrong. He said that in every case where Post . Another source said, “ We' 
“The Israeli government or the | defence lawyers had asked for a stay will suit the measures to the condi- ἢ 

Israeli army is operating under two | to prepare a case and hold consulta- By ERNIE MEYER eon Hausner. tions in the field. He declined to - 

different laws -- Israeli law, which | tions, the courts had granted a stay. Jerusalem Post The term Ka-Zet derives from the | ¢laborate. : 


The nine will not be expelled θὲ6-- 
fore tomorrow. The law gives them 
48 hours to appeal to military review - 
committees in each military com- 
mand , and these 48 hours will only 
end tomorrow moming. 

If they waive the right to appeal 
they can be expelled immediately. 
But in the past some deportees have 
spent as long as seven months bring- | 
ing their cases up to the High Court ; 
of Justice and it is impossible to ° 
predict how long it will take until a 
verdict is issued there. 

The sources were silent on where 
or how the deportees would be ex- 
pelled. Israeli Jaw prohibits their ex- ' 4 
pulsion to places where their lives - 
could be endangered. This would * 
seem to rule out the southem Leba- 
non security zone which is con- 
trolled by the South Lebanese : 
Army. 

Jordan has said it would not let ᾿ 
deportees across its borders ; the - 
Syrians are unlikely to help Israel | 
implement its decision; and Jerusa- 7 
lem is unlikely to further jeopardize ᾿ 
its relations with Cairo by sending 
its Non into the Sinai. 

Nevertheless, military sources 
said they have a solution but would 
not reveal it for security reasons. . 


Ι Reporter 

The Ka-Zetnik Prize for Litera- 
ture on the Unknown Victims of the 
Holocaust was awarded yesterday at 
Yad Vashem to veteran researcher 
Dr. Yosef Kermish and British his- 
torian Martin Gilbert. 

The prize is named after Ausch- 
witz survivor Yehiel Dinur who, un- 
der the pseudonym Ka-Zetnik, 
wrote books about “that other plan- 
et." The prize was endowed by a 
man whose drug-addict son succeed- 
ed in kicking the habit after reading 
Dinur's book, The House of Dolls, 
which describes how Jewish girls in 
Poland were forced to become field 
whores for the German army. 

The previous recipients of the 
prize were author Aharon Appel- 
feld and Eichmann prosecutor Gid- 


He added that every request to sit in 
on the trials, from organizations 
such as the-International Red Cross 
and civil rights associations, bad 
been granted. 

Rabin said that it was not essen- 


Genman for KonZentrationslager or 
concentration camp. A Ka-Zet-nik 
was a camp inmate. The name of the 
prize thus refers both to Dinur's 
pseudonym and the millions of un- 
known victims, or Ka-Zetniks. 

Dinur was absent from the cere- 
mony, but his story was told by Tel 
Aviv lawyer Arye Ben-Tov who, 
like him, was bor in the Polish 
town of Bendin and spent [δ months 
in Auschwitz. Ben-Tov highlighted 
the daily heroism demonstrated by 
many camp inmates, the unknown 
and unsung Ka-Zetniks. 

Kenmish, 80, who spent most of 
the war in the Polish army in Russia, 
came to this country in 1950 and 
helped to build up Yad Vashem 
since its inception in 1953. 


does not permit deportation, and 
Jordanian law, which recognizes de- 
portation as a very important pun- 
ishment,™ he said. Since Israe] had 
never annexed the West Bank, Jor- 
danian {aw was still in force there, 
he noted. 

“Now since Israel, even in the 
occupied territories...does not use, 
never, capital punishment, the most 
we can do is to deport, in accor- 
dance with the law of the land. the 
law of the West Bank,” he added. 

The Foreign Ministry yesterday 
instructed delegations abroad on the 
approach they should take to 
counter the negative media reports 
of the deportations. The ministry 
asked Israeli representatives to 
stress the proven criminal records of 
those to be deported and that the 
deportations are aimed at restoring 
peace to the territories. 


charged with stoning soldiers, an of- 
fence which “is not, after all. the 
gravest of crimes.” But he added 
that legal procedures were being 
strictly adhered to, including the 
laws of evidence which require testi- 
mony by witnesses to prove guilt. 
The nine deportation orders were 
not discussed. However, a senior 
mument official told reporters 
Jater that the deportation procedure 
was time-consuming, and men- 
tioned as an example the order is- 
sued in November [987 to an Islam- 
ic Jihad activist in Gaza, which will 
only be coming before the High 
Court on appeal in February. 
Following Police Minister Haim 
Bar-Lev's short survey of the situa- 
tion in Israe} proper, including Jeru- 
salem, Prime Minister Shamir noted 
that Bar-Lev was asking for a bud- 
get increase to employ another 600 
policemen. 


Arens expected to return to cabinet 


By ASHER WALLFISH Minister Shamir has reminded the 
Jerusalem Post Reporter former minister several times that 
MK Moshe Arens is expected to his cabinet seat awaits him if he 
return to the cabinet before the end changes his mind. 
of the month as a minister-without- Shamir and Arens have been 
portfolio, it was understood in Jeru- meeting for informal consultations 
salem last night. every week or two since Arens quit 
Arens resigned last autumn when the cabinet, and Shamir has often 
the cabinet decided to scrap the Lavi brought up his “open door” remind- 
warplane project. Since then, Prime ἐσ at these chats.” 


other materiel. 

It sold Argentina a Jocal version 
of the French Mirage V and at least 
four Dabur class patrol boats. Dr. 
Zeev Eytan, of Tel Aviv Universi- 
ty’s Jaffee Centre for Strategic Stud- 
ies, cited unconfirmed reports that 
Israel had also sold Argentina Mi- 
rage Is, while Britain complained 
that Israel bad delivered Skyhawk 
jet fighters daring the Faiklands 
war. 

Israel may also have sold Argenti- 
na Gabriet ship-to-ship missiles. Ey- 
tan said. 


LATE SPORT 


In deep sorrow, we announce the passing of our beloved 
husband, father and grandfather 


EZRA (Fritz)WOLFF . 
The funeral will take piace, today, 
Monday, January 4, 1988, at 3 p.m. 

at Moshav Moledet. 


lise Wolff (née Nussbaum) 


max pet yn 


We deeply mourn the passing of our beloved 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather 


ABRAHAM SCHOOLNICK +, 


Hoffman and Schneider Families © 


NEW YORK (Reuter) — The Min- Uri Golan and fami Kibb: 
nesota Vikings won the NFL's Na- Michal Wiechmann, (née Woiff) and family scares 
tional Football Conference wildcard All relatives and Moshav Moledet The family is sitting shiva in the States. 


layoff game yesterday, trouncing 


Pp 
the New Orleans Saints 44-10. 


Obituary Notices 
accepted 
24 hours a day 


The unveiling of the tombstone of our beloved 


GLADYS LEVINE > 


will take place on Wednesday, January 6, 1988 
(16 Tevet 5748) 


British Airways 
Management and Staff in Israe! . 


moums the death of 


PHONE at 3:00 p.m. at the Har H: hot Gemete 
MOD=PHO (Har Tamir Section) Givat Shaul, Jerusalem Dr. E. LAVON 
Our thanks to all who expressed condolences. and con f 
veys its heartfelt condolences 
03-38 38 38 ‘The Families to the family. 


, Sabotage suspected 


Com. 
munications Minis 
ail si ἘΣ = Ekrem Pakde- 
“We will find out the cause 
we find the black box (flight eka 
i er), but we are directing our investi- 
gations towards ἃ possibility of sabo- 
= fe said after visiting the crash 


‘The Boeing 737, owned 

Lifthansa cate τυβοίαιαιν Oe 
ir, Crashed in rain near the Aegean 

Sota on Saturday night after seeki 

learance to descen i 
Adnan Menderes Airport” 
_ The twin-engine plane was carry- 
ing 11 Turks, mostly expatriate 


fore, we are investigating the possi- 
bility of sabotage,” Pakdemitli said. 


perts said a sudden drop in cabin 
Pressure created a vacuum which 
could tear ba pi from bodies. 

id rescuers, hampered 
at first by darkness and the terrain, 
had found 10 bodies. Wreckage was 
strewn over 1,000 sq. metres. 


Φ 
Nineteen candidates 
slain in Philippines 
με Zamboanga peninsula in cight 
YS. 5 
Police earlier blamed rebels for 
the killing of Pacifico Ocapan, may- 
or of another Zamboanga town, in a 
cockfighting stadium at about the 
same time as the murder of Feras. 
Vice-President Salvador Laurel 
announced he was backing for a pro- 
vinicial governorship a strongly anti- 
Communist colonel who in Angust 
jomed a coup attempt that ‘almost 
- toppled President Corazon Aquino. 
Laurel, who broke with Aquino 
jast year over what he said was her 
jack of firmness in fighting insur- 
gents, said on Saturday he would 
support former Colonel Rodolfo 
Aguinaldo for the governorship of 
the northern province of Cagayan. 


sMANILA (Renter) — A suspected 
& Communist rebel ie dead a Philip- 

pine provincial politician, bringi 
tq 19 the number of candidates as- 
sassinated ahead of local elections, 
police said yesterday. 

The killing of former Mayor Ino- 
cencio Feras in the southern prov- 
ince of Zamboanga del Norte on 
Saturday brought to 48 the number 
of killings related to the January 18 
polls, the Philippine News Agency 
said. 


‘Feras, an opposition candidate, 
. Was shot at point blank range by a 
fone gunman while campaigning . 
house-to-house with supporters in a 
remote village. He was the ninth 
person killed in election violence in 


Horde of Egyptian coins 
startles archeologists | 


CAIRO (AP) - Egypt announced stacked against shards of the broken 

yesterday the discovery of 820 gold jar, and others were placed in neat 

* coins bala 1,300 yoors Ago lores ἃ rows beside the second jar. 

~ mignk’s cell, a cache‘that Egypt's “This is the greatest discovery of 

atitiquities chief‘called the greatest golden colings τὶ the history. of 
: ὅς ities,” said Abmed 


in” Turkish jet crash — 


= 


JOHANNESBURG (Reuter) -- Ten 
more blacks have died in heightened 
feuding im Natal province and a 
leading black newspaper said yester- 
day that the fighting cast a grim 
shadow of anarchy over the dream 
of a post-apartheid South Africa. 
In a statement on political unrest, 
police reported 10 deaths of blacks 
on Saturday in Natal, where 75 peo- 
ple were killed in December. The 
toll was one of the worst since a 
power struggle erupted a year ago in 
the black townships of Natal. 
Rivalries between the conserva- 
tive, Zulu-based Inkatha Movement 
and South Africa’s biggest anti- 
eid p, the United Demo- 
cratic Front (UDF), lie behind the 


camage. 

Support for the two movements 
overlaps in Natal, home of South 
Africa’s six-million-strong Zulu 
tribe. 


City Press, a Johannesburg news- 
paper widely read by blacks, said 
restoring peace in the area was a 
matter of life and death. 

Quoting British wartime leader 
Winston Churchill, it said: “If we 
quarrel, our children are undone.” 


” Residents of a Honolulu housing estate survey the wreckage of 
their cars under piles of asphalt and mud on a street hit by severe 
flooding on Satarday following 42 cm. of rain on New Year’s Eve. 


Ten more blacks slain 
in Natal tribal rivalry. 


(Reuter telephoto} 


The editorial reflected growing 
eoncern among blacks that the inter- 
necine violence was ‘sowing the 
seeds of conflict in any future black- 
ruled South Africa. ; 

Church groups estimate that 280 
people have died as daily stabbings, 
shootings and burnings turned 
townships around the tranquil mar- 
ket town of Pietermaritzburg into 
South Africa's most notorious kill- 
ing field. : 

Police said five men died on Sat- 
urday in clashes between two groups 
in Mpumuza township, three men 
were stabbed to death in nearby 
Deda and a 13-year-old youth and a 
man died of stab wounds elsewhere 
in the cluster of poverty-stricken 
‘townships near Pietermaritzburg. 

The City Press commented on the 
bloodletting: “It has serious impli- 
cations for the post-apartheid South 
Africa all men and women of good- 
will dream about. 

“In the past months Maritzburg 
(Pietermaritzburg) bas slowly been 
slipping onto the road of anarchy. 
This road of no return looms large 
before black South Africa if we can- 
not find a remedy to what is happen- 


ing in Maritzburg.” 


Getting a bit of a lift out of life 


riod that bridged early Christianity 
with Islam. 


one were buried in two small 

clay jars, one:fennddroken, at Dair’. 

al-AbiadjafapnsCoptic Christian." 

tmionasteryi near :Sohag, about..4§¢.. 
of. Caira.ii.- 


~ Officials of the Egyptian 


ΓΝ ered with green felt. Some were 


find of its kind. ᾿ antiquities, 
The coins date from the sixth and Kadry, the organization's chairman 
seventh centuries, the Byzantine Pe- responsible for all pharaonic, ic 


” wand: 
tiqni- Constantinople. 
ties Organization displayed the ine years in the early sixth century, 
golden hoard Sunday ona table cov- Phocas for eight years almost a cen- 


: emperors. Justin- 
ewere minted in 
Justinian ruled for 


tury later. . 


NICOSIA (AFP) - A 76-year-old.Cypriot woman spent six days of the New 
Year holiday period trapped in an elevator but survived thanks to the food 
in her shopping bag, it was reported yesterday. 


Kyveli Papaioannou returned from ing in the southem Cypriot 


" seaside town of Limassol last Monday and used the elevator to reach her. 


fourth-floor apartment. When. the elevator stopped between. floors, she 
called for help— but, in vain, since the other apartments were empty. | 

Finally on Saturday, when her friends bad failed to reach her by tele- 
phone, they visited the building. They contacted the rescue services who 
found Papaioannou and took ber to hospital, suffering from dehydration but 
not in danger, the Cyprus Mail reported. ᾿ 


Consensus on Hart: a sad joke 


WASHINGTON ~ There is no way 
Gary Hart can be elected president. 
If by some miracle he were nominat- 
ed, it would simply be proof that this 
time the Democrats had decided to 
lose without bothering to wait for 
the election. ᾿ 

Since he re-entered the race last 
month, Hart bas depicted himself as 


- ENTICINGLY_HYATT. 
: WINTER 
"BREAK 
_. sways! 
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a wronged man, hounded by the 
press for the single misjudgment of 
his affair with Donna Rice. His fam- 
ily has forgiven him, he says, his 
are retuming. Why can’t 
the press leave him alone and let the 
people decide? - 
The problem is that Donna Rice 
was not a momentary lapse. She was 


something else to do. 

Interviews last weekend with sev- 
eral former Hart campaign leaders 
found a few rejoining his effort but 
many more shunning it. “I'm Gary's 
friend but not his supporter,” said 
Mark Green, a New York Democrat 
who was a Hart speechwriter in 1984 
and was active in bis campaign in 
early 1987. Green said he knows of 
few former Hart backers returning 
to the fold, most having gone on to 
the other six Democratic 


contenders. 
But Hart has opened a headquat- 
ters in Denver and welcomed sup- 
ters who were willing to return. 
One who won't is Regan Burke, 
paign director in 11 Mid- 


eee Jy again. “NO, Tim not going 
ioush in. “Νο, 7 
to ΡΟ him; I have something 
else to do,” she said. Ὁ 

Apart from Rice, Hart's best- 


known companion was Terry Lyon 
Tydings, the wife of a former sena- 
tor who had been Hart's close friend 
and er. Tydings and her hus- 
band Joe are now divorced, and she 
claims that Hart had nothing to do 
with the split. She says there was no 
But it is known that Joe Tydings 
put a private detective on to Hart to, 
check on the rumours about him and 
his wife. The gomshoe, however, 
came up with pictures of another 
woman, a film industry lobbyist, 
with whom Hart had been sleeping. 
It was when the Washington Post 
told Hart they had evidence of this 
relationship that he withdrew from 
the campaign last May. 

What made it all much worse was 
his recklessness. During the 1984 
campaign, when his wife was in the 
same city as him, they did not al- 
ways sleep in the same hotel. He 
was photographed leaving the apart- 


ment of one woman early in the’ 


morning — also by the Washington 
Post. Tae fact that the paper didn’t 
print the story may well have per- 
suaded Hart that he was 
untouchable. Ξ 


But Hart’s compulsion to philan- . 


der clearly goes way beyond difficul- 
ties in his marriage. By avtemn last 


year, his senior staff, about to up- - 


Toot and move to Denver to ran his 
ign, were worried enough to 
demand promises 
behaviour. 
They even wanted to put a “tail” 
on the candidate to make sure he 
didn’t stray. Hart persuaded .them: 


with the problem without much risk 
of word getting out. 


of. good. 


Hart is now running against the 
press, ironically since it was the 
press which protected him for so 
many years. 

Some editors have stiffly an- 
nounced that they won't be pursuing 
Hart's “private life" any further. 
That’s all very well, but the super- 
market tabloids are likely to be less 
demure. 

Donna Rice, now an embittered 
figure living in Los Angeles, sacked 
by the jeans company for whom she 
made ads, has hinted that she might 
tell more. She is, friends say, hurt 
and miserable because Hart did not 
once get in touch with her after the 
affair was discovered. 


The mystery is why Hart decided | 


to try again. One possibility is that 
he has genuinely convinced himself 
that he was wronged and that the 
public would understand. He's re- 
peatedly pointed out that he admit- 
ted adultery, in an interview with 
Ted Koppel, the Lancashire-born 
TV presenter who has become a sort 
of father-confessor to scandalous 
figures such as Hart and Jim and 
Tammy Bakker. 

Meanwhile, the jokes are dirtier 

than ever (‘‘Gary’s promised to put 
his private parts in 2 blind trust,” is 
the cleanest around) and the laugh- 
ter more ribald. There's no sign yet 
that Americans are looking for a 
president whose principal policy is 
penitence, 
. Inany event, the Democrats have 
a serious problem. Their former 
chairman, Robert Strauss, was be- 
moaning the feebleness of their nun- 
ners and said: “We need a candidate 
who, when he walks down the hall, 
you can héar his balls clank.“ He 
most certainly wasn’t referring to 
Gary Hart. (Observer, AP) 


ISLAMABAD (AFP) — Afghan re- 
bels have fanned out to attack other 
areas as a big Soviet-Afghan push to 
lift a rebel siege of Khost in eastero 

i reached an apparent 
stalemate, according to reports 
here. 


Thousands of Mujahedeen (lIs- 

lamic resistance fighters) were leav- 
ing the Pakistani border town of 
Miran Shah to reinforce guerrillas 
resisting the drive to break the siege 
of Khost in eastern Paktia province, 
several sources said. But the Muja- 
hedeen have also intensified attacks 
in eastern Ningarhar province, west- 
ern Herat, southern Kandahar and 
Ghazni, and northero Parwan, Far- 
yab and Farah provinces to reduce 
the pressure on the Khost region, 
sources said. 
They were ambushing convoys 
and launching other attacks on the 
road heading south from Kabul to 
Logar to try to stop convoys heading 
for Paktia, Western diplomats and 
resistance sources said. 

The Khost battle is said to be the 
biggest since the Soviet intervention 
in Afghanistan in 1979, the same 
year the siege of the town of 40,000 
began. Kabul and guerrilla sources 
continue to release conflicting 
claims about the siege and the mili- 
tary situation on the highway linking 
Khost to the town of Gardez, 120 
kilometres away. 


Afghan media reports said the 
highway was reopened on Decem- 
ber 27 -- the eighth anniversary of 
Soviet intervention. 

Kabul radio said 726 trucks resup- 
plied Khost over the weekend and 
troops busy clearing mines also cap- 
tured'a huge quantity of arms and 
ammunition. It said troops Saturday 
seized 30 surface-to-air missiles, 


“some long-range guns and a sizeable 


quantity of explosives from an un- 
named, overrun rebel base. 

Rebel sources rejected as “lies 
and mere da” the Kabul 
claim that the siege had been broken 
with the loss of more than 1.600 
rebel lives. But they acknowledged 
that a smail relief convoy reached 
Khost from the south. They said 
fresh Soviet commandos have been 
dropped on some peaks surrounding 
the twisting Gardez-Khost highway 
because fighting has not died down. 

Hundreds of soldiers have been 
killed or wounded in the past week, 
compared to 50 guerrillas killed and 
150 wounded, the resistance sources 
said, adding that at least 10 planes 
and helicopters had been shot down. 

Several sources said fighting was 
heavy mainly in the Miranjan Pass. 
where analysts believe the fate of 
the battle could be decided. If Sovi- 
et-Afghan forces succeed in flushing 
out the rebels, this could cut the 


Mugabe gives Nkomo 


HARARE (AP) — President Robert 
Mugabe of Zimbabwe has named 
his new 27-member cabinet, drop- 
ping several old friends and appoint- 
ing former foes including ex-opposi- 
tion leader Joshua Nkomo to key 


posts. 

Mugabe, 63, was installed as the 
country’s first executive head of 
state on New Year's Eve. He said in 
a new conference late Saturday he 
envisioned a broad-based govern- 
ment that would establish a one- 
party socialist state within three 

Mugabe Jed the white-ruled Brit- 


ish colony of Rhodesia to indepen- 
dence as black-governed Zimbabwe 


2 teens 


survive _ 
10.days - 
in snow 


SCOTTSDALE, Arizona (AP) 

Two teenagers who got stuck in snow 
on the way home from a skiing trip 
lived for 10 days on melted snow, a 


be rescued. 
Jami Goldman, 19, and Lisa Bar- 
condition 


The women got lost on December 


by 
Gayle, and their 13-year-old son 
Jake. 

“We came ap on this red car, and 
when we got closer, we found these 
two girls,”’ Estes said. ‘They were 
crying, and they wondered why no 
one bad been looking for them.” 

Estes said the women apparently 
had tried to walk for help but did not 
have the strength to make their way 


her that they had subsisted on melted 
snow since their car had stalled, and 
that their hopes of being found alive 
had dwindled as each day passed. 

“They had just about given up,” 
she said. 


Doctors at White Mountain Com- 
munities Hospital in Springerville in 
northeast Arizona, 


where the women | . | 


were taken initially, i 
their feet in a whirlpool. — 


pat 


The women were reunited with | ᾿ 


after he and Nkomo headed guerril- 
la armies in a seven-year war to end 
minority control. He told reporters 
that one of his main goals was π8- 
tional unity. 

He retained his sole white cabinet 
member, lawyer Chris Andersen as 
minister of state for public service, 
and named two other whites as ju- 
nior ministers for the first time. 
Charles Duke was appointed to 
mines and Jock Kay to agriculture. 
Both are supporters of his ruling 
Zimbabwe African National Union- 
Patriotic Front Party. 

Mugabe. dropped four ministers 
and a junior minister who were 
among his closest aides and appoint- 
ed them ministers of state for politi- 
cal affairs tasked with merging his 
ruling ZANU (PF) party with Nko- 
mo’s Zimbabwe African People’s 
Union (Patriotic Front). 

Before Christmas, Mugabe and 
Nkomo signed an accord to bring 
the two main parties under the 
20 years of ‘friction that often erupt- 


government. 

Nkomo, fired from the post-inde- 
pendence coalition government for 
allegedly plotting a coup against 
Mugabe, was named as one of a 
triumvirate of three senior ministers 


- dn the president's office responsible 


for rural development. 


guaran- ed the new broad- 
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Afghans harass Soviets 
as siege hits stalemate 


rebels’ routes to several other prov- 
inces, analysts said. 

Capturing the highway could also . 
strengthen Kabul’s position in the 
next UN-sponsored talks on a politi- 
cal settlement. A victory for Kabul 
could bolster President Najibullah’s 
policy of national reconciliation, 
which has not yet achieved the de- 
sired results, they said. , 

U.S. Undersecretary of State ΜῈ 
chael Armacost, Washington's Af- 
ghanistan ialist, arrives here to- ἡ 
morrow amid heightened diplomatic 
moves. UN mediator Diego Cordo- 


ve has held talks in Moscow and 


and is due here this 
month to prepare more talks in Ge- 
neva. 

Cordovez said in an interview 
with U.S. television last week he did 
not agree that the Khost operation 
belied the Soviet statement that they 
wanted to withdraw. “I go by words 
and they have given me assur- 
ances,” he said. he 

Moscow has .said -Soviet..troops.. 
could be withdrawn within a year if 
U.S. support to the rebels is ended. 

If Cordovez’s forthcoming shuttle 
between Kabul! and Islamabad and 
-Armacost’s talks with Pakistani 
leaders go well, the next Geneva 
round, expected in February, could 
(Produce a much-awaited agreement 
on a timetable for Soviet troops’ 
withdrawal. 


key post 


The other two ministers are Mau- 
tice Nyagumbo for political affairs, 
No. 3 in the party hierarchy, and 
Bemard Chidzero for finance, eco- 
nomic planning and development. 
Chidzero is a former UN economist 
who has held key posts under Mu- 
gabe since independence. 

Nkomo, who haggled with the rul- 
ing party for two years τό secure the 
merger, said in an interview with the 
semi-official Zimbabwe Inter-Afri- 
can news agency: “We are now try- 
ing to consolidate national unity by 
working together in this way both in 
the government and in the party 
finally.” 

Four top officials of Nkomo’s for- 
mer party were aiso appointed, two 
as ministers and fan aq innias 
ministers. 

Mugabe, who as prime minister 
installed as president 
held the defence portfolio, named 
former home affairs minister Enos 
Nkala to this post on a fulltime 


basis. Σ eaten ih τῳ 
Mugabe told-reparters he éxpett- 
d government 
and the merger of the two parties to 
inspire armed dissidents in the Mat- 
abeleland province of western Zim- 
ibabwe “to follow the decision of the 
leadership and come into the fold.” 
Some 100 dissidents who once owed 
allegiance to Nkomo roam as brig- 
ands in Matabeleland, killing civil- 
ians and sabotaging development 
projects. Nkomo has long dis- 
avowed links with the rebels. 
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When you’re getting away from it all 
at the Tel Aviv Sheraton, You can 
still keep in touch with _ ,.! 

The Jerusalem Post τ. Ὁ 
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Aboard TWA Ambassador Class, you're 
literally surrounded by comfort. ; 
TheTWA Business Lounger is the widest 
seat in the sky, with lots of legroom. 
You're welcomed with champagne. 
You'll notice how regularly we vary our 
menu. Our wines are ever interesting. 
Your meals are attractively presented 
with china, glass and linen. 
And TWA comfort begins long before 
board. ᾿ 


‘You can reserve your seat and obtain your 
boarding cards long before your flight date. Our 
Ambassador Class Priority Luggage Check-In 
saves you valuable time. : 

What's more, we offer this all-round 
comfort to nearly 100 US cities. 
For details, contact your Travel Agent. 
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Freed terrorists from Jibril exchange among those served with orders 


The nine faced with expulsion — 


Jerusaiem Post Staff 

Leading Fatah and Popular Front 
Operatives, journalists, Mosiem fun- 
damentalists and terrorists freed in 
the 1985 Ahmed Jibril exchange are 
among the nine Palestinians served 
with expulsion orders yesterday, ac- 
cording to the IDF. They are: 


Jibril Mahmoud Rajub, 34, depu- 
ty editor of the Abir women’s maga- 
zine, who lives in the West Bank 
village of Dura. He is a confidant of 
Faisal Husseini, the director of the 
Arab Studies Centre who is current- 
ly under administrative detention. 
Rajub is also the author of a book 
on conditions in an Israeli jail. He 
spent 15 years in prison for member- 
ship in a terrorist cell that carried 
out about 10 attacks, and was re- 
leased in May 1985 as part of the 
prisoner exchange with Ahmed Ji- 
bril's Popular Front for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine — General Com- 
mand. He was rearrested in 
November 1985 for membership in a 
hostile organization. Released in 
September 1986, he was put under 
administrative detention until 
March 1987. The IDF describes him 
as a “major Fatah operative in the 
Judea and Samaria region” who 
maintains contacts with senior Fatah 
operatives, agitates the population 


* Jibril Mahmoud Rajub 


arms. The IDF describes him as 
“one of the most prominent Fatah 
activists in the Strip.” He main- 


tained contact with Fatah activists © 


overseas and coordinated subver- 
sive activities of the organization in 
the Strip, expanding the Fatah infra- 
structure and recruiting new opera- 
tives. The IDF also suys he encour- 
aged the involvement of high school 
and college students in demonstra- 
tions and disturbances, seeing them 
as the key force for generating 
disturbances. 

Adil Bashir Nafa Hamad, 27, of 


the camp. The IDF says he orga- 
nized and participated in distur- 
bances at the camp for seven years, 
including rock-throwing and tyre- 
burning incidents, the 1982 destruc- 
tion of the Kalandiya police station, 
and the 1985 burning of the house of 
ἃ woman suspected of collaborating 
with the authorities. 

Hussam Uthman Muhammed Ha- 
dar, 26, from the Balata refugee 
camp in the West Bank. A graduate 
of An-Najah University, he was ar- 
rested in 1985 for activity in Fatah 
and confessed to recruiting for Fa- 
tah and training to take part in a 
terrorist attack, including the killmg 
of ἃ suspected collaborator. He was 
failed and released in July 1987. 
Since his release, he fas been one of 
those responsible for organizing and 
participating in most disturbances in 
the camp, according to the IDF. 

Bashir Ahmed Khayri, 45, a law- 
yer from Ramallah. The IDF says he _ 
is a senior member of Ha- 
bash’s Popular Front for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine. He was released _ 
from jail in 1984 after serving 15 
years for placing a bomb that killed 
several people. In 1970, his name 
was on a list of terrorists whom the 
PFLP wanted released in exchange 
for hostages on planes hijacked and 
later blown up in Zarka, Jordan. His 


attacks, and released in the 1985 
prisoner exchange. The IDF says he 
a prominent Fatah activist. “The 
Shabiba youth group takes no steps 
without consulting him,” according 
to the IDF, charging that he was 
prominent in organizing the riots in 
Kalkilya on December 21, 1987. 
Mohammed Abu Samara, 26, 
from Gaza. A student at the Islamic 
University, Samara was arrested 
and sentenced four times for anti- 
Israeli activities. The IDF says he 
“bas extremely radical views and in- 


stigates others to engage in activities . 


against the authorities and the 


Shakra, 27, from Khan Yunis. The 
IDF says he is a “radical religious 
fundamentalist” and a prominent 
activist in the radical “Salifiyun™ or- 
ganization in Gaza. His opinions are 
very much like those of the Islamic 
Jihad, and he has incited demonstra- 
tors and threatened secular locals. 


During the recent events in Gaza he |‘ 


incited a crowd to attack “the IDF 
and the Jews.” 
Khalil Kuka, 39, of Gaza City, a 


teacher who is chairman of “Jam'iya’ 


Islamiya,” a legal body identified 
with the Moslem Brotherhood in the 
Gaza Strip. He served as an imam or 
prayer leader at the mosque in the 


Monday,.January 4, 1988 


which fetched 


The Jerusalem Post Page Four 


em 


$36,000 at an auction Friday in 


which Hitler painted when he was 21, ῷ 


(Reuter) 


No talk about ‘transfers’ in IDF 


and endangers security. the West Bank’s Kalandiya refugee ine igh omg ae ἐπι popu- reasge τε ane but now lives in 
Forayj Ahmed Khalil Khayri, 39, camp. He was sentenced in 1983 for ation and led to disturbances of itun neighbourhood of Gaza. = The IDF seemed somewhat un- 
from Gaza. Vice chairman of the incitement and hostile propaganda Publicorder,” according to the IDF. The IDF says his sermons called on Post Defence Reporter ee re ΟΡ τ ΟΝ ΟΡ Amiram clear in replying to Goldblun’s de- 
engineers’ union in the Gaza Strip. and was.due for deportation at that _ Jamal Mokammed Shakir Jabara, the Moslems to “fight the Jews in | yey ΑὙΤΥ — The IDF’s chief educa- Goliblom, who addressed them on mand that it stop those who support 
He served several jail terms for ac~ time. In 1982 he formed the “Sha- 28. of Kalkilya. Jailed in 1979 for every way, even if many die in the | gon officer, Tat Aluf Nehemia Da- yy, paenibar 18, and Goldbiam com- the idea of transfer from addressing 
tivity in Fatah and possession of fire- biba” Fatah youth organization in Planning and carrying out terrorist process. gan, has ordered guest speakers at at ἢ to Chief of General Staff Dan troops. Goldblum told The Jerusa- 
lance : army bases not to talk to troops Shomron. Tem Post he was referring to Minis- 
. i aronites and Jemayels? about “transfers” or the expulsion chief education officer based _ter-without-Portfolio Yosef Shapira, 
Jumblatt: National army, or a militia to defend the Μ $a yels: or =? ee it οὐσσιίσα Os eel es ue Miteed 


Another test for fragile Lebanese army 


BEIRUT (Reuter) — Lebanoo’s fragile army is 
locked in a squabble with Druse warriors over a 
stolen helicopter which will test anew the mili- 
tary’s already badly-dented reputation. 

Air Force lieutenant Majed Karamah, a Druse, 
deserted from the army and flew a Gazelle heli- 


would blockade Christian-held ports and keep the 
Gazelle. He said he would biow it up rather than 
return it. ᾿ 

Karamah, 34, said he left the Lebanese military 
because it was biased towards President Amin 
Jemayel, a Maronite Christian, and Christian of- 


retired last summer and no replacement has been 
named. 

When Jemayel became president in the wake of 
Israel's 1982 invasion, be tried to transform the 
army into a 37,000-man fighting force to end 


-militia rule and foreign occupation. But Syrian- 


* Bis directive followed officers’ 
complaints that Tehiya MK Geula 
Cohen had referred to transfers 
when she addressed trainees at the 
army's Military Education College 
at Gilo. 


lecturers must avoid —— ὑπαὶ 
the government does not lorse. 
The idea of transferring the Arabs is 
not part of the government’s policy 
and thus should not be raised, he 
stressed. 


Dekel and MK Geula Cohen, bat the 
CGS’s bureau wrote him that the 
IDF cannot stop Knesset members 
from speaking at military installa- 
tions ‘‘as long as they do not violate 
the IDF’s education policy.”’ 


She fought to free Arab women 


copter gunship from a Christian-held area to the ficers received more benefits than Moslem offi- backed Moslem militias defeated bis American- e 

Bras Frenne Sait Paty (SP) aa ὅπ, macro gitoroa tavern from their stereotyped roles 

Druse Progressive Socialist Party (PSP) militia Re er «ch ig im February 1984. 

refused to return the helicopter and the military ον τα question is do we have τὰ 470W/ Mad ihe The army's bestequipped brigades, about Fae, 

blockaded Druse-held ports on Saturday. Maronites and the Jernayels,"’ Jumblatt said.  10,000-strong, defend Jemayel’s palace and the By DAVID RUDGE * than an end in itself, said her broth- υἱῷ 


A military source said army commanders re- 
garded the loss of the helicopter as a deliberate 
challenge to the military's authority and an at- 
tempt to split the armed forces even further. 


The PSP announced it would impose a tit-for- 
tat clamp on Christian-held ports and put its 5,000 
fighters on alert in case of an army attack. 

Druse leader Walid Jumblatt, who is also trans- 


Karamah said Adma base, from where he took 
the Gazelle ostensibly on a reconnaissance mis- 
sion, was used to shuttle influential Lebanese 
close to the president, to and from Cyprus. 

A six-man Christian-Moslem council appoints 
anny officers but some have close links with rival 
militias and have tarnished the army’s neutral and 
impartial image. Under the constitution, the 


Chistian enclave north of Beirut against Moslem 
militias and pro-Syrian Christians. A military 
source said that 20 per cent of the soldiers in those 
anits ae Moslems. an nee 

Syria, the main foreign power broker in - 
on, wants its own foccss 40 rehabilitate the Leb- 
anese military before it is assigne: any pe 
keeping role. Jemayel: any such Syrian 
imvolvement. But with 25,000 troops in Moslem 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
KAFR YASIF -- The former head of 
the local council here, Violet 
Khoury, who died last Tuesday at 
the age of 58. was perhaps the best 
known Arab woman in Israel. 

Defying Arab customs and tradi- 
tions, she became a political leader 
of her people on the local and na- 


er-in-law Jubran Boulos, who, like 
his wife Sa‘ad (Khoury's sister), is a 
teacher. “She had three main politi- 
cal goals: to raise the status of wom- 
en in Arab society, to ensure equal 
tights for Israeli Arabs; and to im- 
prove relations between Jews and 
Arabs,” said Boulos. 

“She organized hundreds of 


port, tourism and public works minister in Leba- army commander is Christian Maronite and the West Beirut, and in east and north Lebanon, the | tional level. εἶ meetings between Jews and Arabs. 
non’s paralyzed cabinet; told Reuters his militia chief of staff Druse. The last Druse chief of staff Syrians already outnumber the Lebanese army. Khoury’s fight to free Arab wom-. especially schoolchildren and 
ἔ en from their stereotyped roles and_ τ youths, and over the years hosted 


New ‘watchdog’ group to monitor police brutality 


raise their status was matched only- 
by her efforts to promote coexis- 
tence between Jews and Arabs, 


scores of people from Israel and 
abroad at ber home, always stress- 
ing the need to promote co-exis- 


based on equal rights for Israel's Sanne tence. She also knew most of the 

: ὁ ᾿ .,. | minority community. ΒΞ litical leaders of all the parties 

By JONATHAN KARP territories. ᾿ lawyer or ἃ representative of the -did not write down any of the details | Her last battle was against cancer. Violet Khoury : ood made use of her contacts to fight 
For The Jerusalem Post Red Light plans to bring pressure Israel Civil Liberties Union. of the complaint, Nitsan said. After- | She was buried at the Greek Ortho- She had been trained as a social for equal rights for Arabs,” said 


TEL AVIV -- Arguing that the po- 
lice use too much violence and that 
offenders are rarely brought to jus- 
tice, a group of journalists and Jaw- 


through the courts and even the 
Knesset, if necessary, to punish of- 
fenders. 

The founding members..of Red 


The service went into effect, ac- 
cording to Koteret Rashit reporter 
Gabi Nitsan, last Thursday, after an 
Arab resident of Tel Aviv was 


wards, the Arab was treated in the 
emergency room of Ichilov Hospital 
for injuries ‘to his leg. 

Nitsan said that MK Dedi Zucker 


dox cemetery here last Wednesday, 
and nearly 3.000 moumers, Arabs, 
Druse and Jews, attended the funer- 
al. People continued to visit her hus- 


worker. 

She remained on the council and 
acted as deputy chairman, under 
Murkos, from 1979 to 1983. “She 


Boulos. 
Khoury was no stranger to contro- 


versy. She bitterly criticized the gov- ; 


ernment and the police for not tak- 


yers has announced the establish- Light comprise three journalists and stopped on the street by two civil (Citizens Rights Movement), who | band and three sons to express their never, as far as I'm aware, experi- ἰηβ action to protect the residents of 
ment of a “watchdog” organization four lawyers, including attorneys guard volunteers and accused of be- was contacted by Red Light, fol- | condolences throughout the week enced any difficulties in relations Kfar Yasif or punish those responsi- 


to monitor activities and help vic- 
tims of police brutality. 

Leaders of the organization, 
called Red Light, noted that more 
than 1,500 complaints of police vio- 


_ lence were fodged during 1986. 


Some 86 per cent of the cases, how- 

ever, were dismissed, they said. 
“We wanted to create 8 separate 

body, somewhat like the state comp- 


Nissim Chacar, head of the Associa- 
tion of Arabs in Jaffa, and Michal 
Ofir, a former investigator in the 
complaints division of the Tel Aviv 
police. The members said that Red 
Light does not have any political 
iation and has received encour- 
agement from both the feft and the 
right. 
With the help of volunteers, Red 


ing a burglar. After searching him 
and finding a pen light, one of the 
guards allegedly took the man into a 
darkened alley where he slapped 
and punched him in the face. When 
the man cried out that he had just 
been operated on for an ulcer, Nit- 
san said, the officer tried to kick him 
in the stomach and testicles. 
After further abuse, the reporter 


lowed up the case with Tel Aviv 
Police Commander Gabi Amir, who 
said he would investigate. 
Questioned about the establish- 
ment of Red Light, a national police 
spokesman said: “Ail I can say is 
that it is like of the story of the bride 
who says she's getting married, but 
the groom does not know it yet... 
We don’t know about this 


and during the weekend. 

The huge attendance at the funer- 
al testified to the prominence 
Khoury attained during her life and 
the high regard in which she was 
held by those who came into contact 
with her. 

“She was a very courageous per- 
son who earned respect for her atti- 
tudes and her work,” said Nimr 


with anyone because she was a 
woman, nor was she given any spe- 
cial treatment. She was treated as a 
person, with no special consider- 
ation for her sex.” Murkos said. 

“The tradition started by Violet 
Khoury continues and today we also 
have a woman member of the local 
council,” he added. 

She originally ran on a local Arab 


ble for the 1981 riots in which three 
peopie were killed and scores of 
homes damaged when neighbouring 
Druse rampaged in the village. The 
attack was sparked off by the mur- 
der of a Druse from neighbouring 
Julis in a fight over a football match 
between the teams of largely Chris- 
tian Kafr Yasif and Druse Julis. 
Khoury, whose home was one of 


troller, which would investigate Light plans to operate a night head- said, the Arab managed to run ion.” 2 ᾿ Murkos, who has been head of the _ ist affiliated with Mapai. In her lat- those badly damaged in the ram- 
complaints of police brutality,” one quarters between 10 p.m and6a.m., away, leaving his identity card with Red Light organizers said that } local council since 1979. . er years she forged close ties with page, charged that if the police 
of the founders, Gil Ronnen of Ga- where victims of brutality - at this the guards. He phoned a member of ἴμεν would also handle cases of vic- [ἡ Khoury headed the council for the Communist Party, believing that could not protect citizens against 


lei Zahal, said. “Police violence is 
daily and it has become almost rou- 
tine.” The primary victims, he said, 
were Arab workers from, the 


stage, only those in Tel Aviv - can 
call up and receive immediate atten- 
tion. The complainant will be able 
to discuss the case with a volunteer 


Red Light. who accompanied him 
down to the police station at 1 a.m. 
to file a complaint. A police officer 
questioned him for 20 minutes but 


tims of other types of violence, in- 
cluding racial violence. Their phone 
number is (03) 269939 from 10 p.m. 
til] 6 a.m. 


two years, in 1972-73. She had been 
a member of the council since 1969, 
after serving as Galilee regional rep- 
tesentative of the Welfare Ministry. 


in this way she could achieve more 
for the local populace. 

Politics, however, was more of a 
means towards attaining her goals 


such pogroms, this was not the 
country for her. She left, for Cana- 
da, taking two of her sons with her. 
but later returned to her home. 


CINEMA PERFORMANCES 


| TODAY’S ENTERTAINMENT 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL TV 
8.00 Teletext 8.05 Keep Fit 8.15 Schoo! broedcasts 
14.00 Teletext 14.05 Contact 14.35 Making Magic 
15.00 Family Problems 15.40 Keep Fit 15-50 Teletext 
16.00 William the Conqueror (part 1) 17.00 A New 
Evening -- live magazine 


ISRAEL TV 

CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 The Care Bears 17.55 Hoppa Hey 

ARABIC LANGUAGE PROGRAMMES: 

18.30 News roundup 18.32 Programme Trailer 18.35 
Sports 19.30 News 

PROGRAMMES resume at 

20.00 with a news roundup 

20.02 North and South. Part 11 of a 24-part American 
drama serial 

21.00 Mabat Newsree! 

21.35 Head of the Class— The Teachers’ Teacher 

22.00 This Is the Time 

22.50 Inspector Morse— British suspense series: Servica 
of all the Dead, part 2 

23.50 News 


ISRAEL TV CHANNEL 2 

8.30 Demjanjuk Trial 18.30 Shmil the Cat 19.00 The 
Devil is After You (part 1) 20.00 Barenboim on Beethoven 
20.30 Demjanjuk Trial Roundup 27.00 Pop 2 


JORDAN TV (unofficial) | 
37.20 core 18.00 French Hour 19.30 News in 
᾿ Hebrew 20.00 News in Arabic 20.30 Kate and Allie 

21.10 Falcon Crest 22.00 News in English 220A 


Killing on the Exchange 


MIDDLE EAST TV 

43.30 Another Life 14.00 700 Club 14.30 Shape-Up 
15.00 Muppet Babies 15.20 Super Book 16.00 Fraggle, 
Rock 16.30 Afternoon Movie: Suspicion. starring Cary 
Grant 18.00 Happy Days 18.30 Laverne & Shirley 19.00 
News 20.00 Magnum P.I. 21.00 Monday Night Football 


23.00 700 Club 23.30 Another Life 


RADIO 


Goteborg/Jarvi); Haydn: 
ind Orchestra (Lehmdorter}; 


Mendelssohn: No.4 (BerryMeag) 22.00 From 
the Tape Shelf 13.05 Tchatkovsky: Serenade; Hummel: 
Adagio, Variations and Rondo; Mendelssohn: Piano Con- 
certo No.2 (Schiff, Bavarian Radio); Beethoven: Sym- 
phony No.6, “Pastoral” (New York/Bernstein) 15.00 
Music Appreciation 16.00 Eest Berlin Radio Choir and 
Orchestra — Brahms: Serenade No.2; Schumann: Ceito 
Concerto; Weber: Mass in £ Fiat 18.00 Emphasis on the 
Performance 19.00 Variations —Works by Chopin, Buso- 
ni and Josephs 20.05 Musical Medley 20.30 Mozart: 
Piano Concerto No.15; Tchaikovsky: Plano Concerto 
No.1; Rachmaninov: Piano Concerto No.3 (the Perfor- 
mers are the winners of “the Queen Elizabeth Internation- 
af Contest”, 1987) 22.30 Then and Again 23.00 CP.E. 
Bach: Concertos; Haydn: Symphonies 


RADIO 1st 
6.03 Programmes for Olim 7.30 Programme in Easy 
Hebrew 8.05 Compass 9.05 Information for Listeners 
ngs and dances 11.06 Morming Pearls 
12.05 Mid-East Medley 13.00 News in English 14.06 
Children’s programmes 15.30 "5 University 
16.05 The Middle Years 17.10 Songs for the Afternoon 
18.06 Jewish Traditions 19.05 The Mishna Portion for 
today 19-20 Bible Reading 19.30 Programmes for Olim 


. 22,05 Every Man has a Ster—with astrologist llen Pecker 


= Gym 8.30 Ni 
6.04 Editorial Review 6.10 ineastics jews: 
roundup 6.52 Green Light — drivers’ comer 7.00 This 
Moming — news magazine 8.05 Making an Issue 9.05 
House Call— with Rives Michseli 40.06 All Shades of the 
— news 


ARMY 


6.05 University on the Air 6.30 Open Your Eyes -songs, 


information 7.07 “707” 8.00 Good Moming laraei 9.05 
In the Morming 10.05 Hebrew songs 117.05 Right Now 
43.05 Daily sounds 14.05 Daily Meeting 18.0% Festival 
songs 16.05 Four in the Afternoon 17.00 Evening 
Newsree! 18.05 Miltary Literature 19-05 Hebrew songs 
20.05 Oriental influence on Israeli Songs 24.00 Mabat— 
TV newsreel 21.30 University on the Air (repeat) 22.05 
Popular songs 23.05 The 24th Hour 00.05 Night Birds = 


songs, chat 

ARMY TWO ; 

19.05 Radio Radio 20.05 Sports Magazine 22.05 Coffea 
Break 23.05 All That Jazz 


- 


JERUSALEM 

Beit Agron: Bambi 4:30; Stand By Me 
6:15; To Be or Not to Be 8; Lite of Brian 
9:45; Cinematheque: The Agent's Role in 
Hollywood 5; Oblomov 7; Escalier C, 9:30; 
New Commercial Films 9:30; Eden: The 


δεῖ 


245, 8:45; Orna: Inner Space 4:30, 
1 
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Museum: Big 
:30; Zafon: Manon 


5 
“tl 
ey 


HAIFA 

Atzmon 1: No Way Out 4:30, 6: 
Atzmon 2: Hope and Glory 4:30, 315; 
Atzmon 3: The Untouchables 4:30, 6:45, 
9:10; Chen Hamehodash: Jean de Flor- 
ette 6:30, 9; Keren Or Hamehudash: Kan- 
garco 4:30, 7, 9:15; Orah: Dirty Dancing 
4:30, 7, 9:15; Orty: From the Bedroom 
Window 6:45, 9:15; Peer: inner Space 
4:30, 6: ; Rav-Gat 1: The Last Em- 
peror 5, 8:30; Rav-Gat: 2: La Bamba 4:30, 
7, 9:15; Ron: Skipper 4:30, 6:45, 9; Sha- 
wit: Manon 7, 9:15 


RAMAT GAN 

Armon: Closed for Renovations; Lily: 
Beauty of Vice 7:15, 9:30; Gusis: inner 

Space 5, 7:25, 9:50; Ordes: The Skipper 
δ Rav-Gan 


30, 9:50; RawGan 3: La Bamba 5, 7:30, 
9:50; RawGan 4: No Way Out 5, 7:25, 9:55 


HERZLIYA 

Dan Acceadia Cinema Club: Qutra- 

geous Fortune 7, 9:30; Daniel Hotel, The. 
Auditorium: Lo Famiglia 7, 9:30; David: 

Dirty Dancing 7:15, 9:30; Hechal: The 

Skipper 4:30, 7:15, 9:30; New Tiferet: ish- 

tar 7:15, 9:30 


HOLON 
A@Armon Hamehudash: The Skipper 5, 
7:30, 9:30; Migdal: Innerspace 7:15, 9:30; 
Savoy: Wish You Were Here 4:30, 7:15, 
5:30 7 


BAT YAM 
Atzmaut: The Witches of Eastwick 4:30, 
7:15, 9:30 


GIVATAYIM 
Hadar: Space Balls 4:30, 7:15, 9:30 


RAMAT HASHARON 
Kochav: Who's That Girl 7; "Round The 
Clock 9:30 


PETAH TKVA ᾿ 

GG Hechal 1: The Skipper 

G.G.techal 2: No Way Out 

G@.G.Hechal 3: Dirty Dancing 


RISHON LEZION 
GG.Ron 1: The Skipper 4:30, 7:15, 9:30; 
G.G.Ron 2: Dirty Dancing 4:30, 7:15, 9:30 


NETANYA 
Studio Netanya: Inner Space 5, 7:15, 9:30 


Notices in this feature are charged at 
ΝΙΒ 9.90 per line, including VAT. In- 
sertion every day of the month costs 
NIS 197.80 per line, inctuding VAT, 
per month. Rates calculated accord- 
ing to regular newspaper column 
width. 
JERUSALEM 
Museums 
SSRAEL MUSEUM, Exhibitions: Bezalel 
Graduates -- 2 decedes of creativity in 
Judaica, ceramics, jewelry, graphics and 
industrial design (Palevsky Design Pavilion) 
{opens 8:30 p.m., Jan. 5) Ὁ Asaph Ben- 
Menahem, large woodcuts, 1984-87 0 The 
Stieglitz Collection — Masterpieces in Jew- ἡ 
ish Art Chinese Snuff Bottles ὁ “Father 
Series”, Nurit David Ὁ Justen Ladda: 
1+1=2, new work for Israel Musaum 0 
Tradition and Revolution: the Jewish Re- 
naissance in Russian Avant-Garde Art’ 
{closes Jan. 5) ὁ Emphasis: Arieh Aroch, 
Michael Gross, Yigael Tumarkin Ὁ Edomite 
Shrine 9 News in Antiquities ‘87 SPECIAL 
EXHIBITS: Yemenite Stone Kitchenware 
{opens Jan. 5) ὃ Tang Dynasty Ceramics: 
from the Arthur M. Sackler Coll. ὁ Priestly 
Benediction on Silver Scrolls. PERMANENT. 
EXHIBITIONS: Archaeology, Heritage, 
Ethnic Art, Dead Sea Scrolls (Shrine of the 
Book). ‘VISITING HOURS: 10-5. At 11: 
guided tour, Museum (English). Ar 3: 
guided tour, Archeology Gail. (English), 2-5 
Feinstein Recycling Room (Workshop 3-4). 
it 8:30 Plano recital, Mary Stanton, Ticho 
louse. ARCHEOLOGY 
WIUSEUM. Crusader Art 0 Animals in 
Ancient Art. VISITING HOURS: Sun.-Thur. 


10-5. Frl, Sat. 10-2. Guided 
Sun., Wed. 11. See (ΕΠΘΙΜΗ) 


LA. MAYER MUSEUM FOR ISLABSC 
ART. Visiting hours: Sun.-Thur. 10-1; 3:30- 
δ bie some. Sat and holiday eves 10-1. 
jolidays: luseum, 2 Hi 
St, Tel. 661291/2. Bus No. 15. ἜΡΙΝ 
SKIRBALL MUSEUM of Biblical Archasol- 
ogy of the Habrew Union College, 13 King: 
David Street, Tel. 203333. Visiting hours: 
‘Sun.-Thur. 10-4; Fri, Sat. and Hol. 10-2, 
Conducted Tours 
HADASSAH HOSPITAL, Ein Kerom. 
Chagall Windows — synagogue Open 8.00 
a.m.-4.00 p.m. Tours, Sun.-Thurs., hourly 
on the hall hour: 8.30 a.m.-12.30 p.m, Fre 
open 9.00 a.m.-12.45 p.m. Tours, hourly on 
the balf hour: 9.30-11.30 a.m, Entrance fea. 


Half-day tours of the installations: 
Sun., Tue., Thur. Details: 02-416333, 
446271. 


UNIVERSITY 

lish tours daity Sunday through Thurs- 
day: 1. Mount Scopus, ΤΊ am. Srom he 
Bronfman nm Centre, Administra- 
tion Building. Buses 9, 28, 4a, 26 & 23 tothe 
πὸ γέμων bal 2 Givat Ram Cam- 

1m. from: hi ‘ili 

ΡΜ ς oe ee Cae an Building. 


AMIT WOMEN (formerly American Miz- 
racht Women}. Free Moming Tours ~6 
Alkalal Street, Jerusalem. Tel. 02-699222. 


‘TEL AVIV MUSEUM OF ART. Exhibi- 
tions: Roy Lichtenstein (USA), Orawings ἢ 
Marc Chagall (watercolours, gouache, etc.) 
Ὁ Menashe Kadishman: Myth Trans- 
formed: Painting & Monumental Sculpture 
0 Treagures of the Bible Lands Ὁ Israefi Art 


Collection. VISITING HOURS: (Museum 


and Pavilion): Sun.-Thur. 10 a.m.8 p.m.: 
τή τα πιὰ P.m.: Sat. 10a.m-2 pms Στὸ 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN PAVILION. The 


‘Sala Art Activity Centre (i i i 
*“Tresaures of the Bible ne = 


Egntacted Tours 

WOMEN (formerly Ameri i 
rachl Women). Free Morning Tours ~ tal 
Aviv, Tel. 220187, 233154, 

ἸΝΙΖΟ. To visit our projects call Tel Aviv, 


᾿ 232939; Jerusalem, 226060; Haifa, 388817. 


ORT. To visit our technological Hi: 
Schools call Jerusalem Ἐϑϑιδὶ; Tel age 
396171, 233231, 240529; Netanya 33744. 


"NA’AMAT. {P.W}. Visit our projects. Tel 


Aviv, 210791, Jerusalem 244878, 


HAIFA 
Museums 
HAIFA MUSEUM, 26 Shabbetai Levy St, 
Tel. 523255, Exhibitions:Music and 
Ethnology; The Art of Porcelain. Modern 
Art: Vincent = Yigal Tumarkin. Ancient 
ines, Sue vore hen Ses Se nat 
4 : «Thur, & 
Sut. 10-1, Tue. & Sat. atso 6-9. pikes 
‘Ticket includes admiszion to National 
Maritime, Prehistory & Japanese 
Muzeums. 


WHAT'S ON IN HAIFA, dial 04-640840. 
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For Botha, 
What Price - 
‘Peace’ in 
South Africa? | 


By JOHN F. BURNS 


JOHANNESBURG 
REDICTING the course of events in South Africa 
has always been 2 dismal science. Will it end ina 
bloody cataclysm, or will the country’s leaders, 
black and white, renounce violence and reach an 
as yet improbable accommodation? 

For a visitor returning here a dozen years after first 
arriving, the answer seems as elusive as ever. Some im- 
portant facets of apartheid have been eased, but bedrock 

’ resistance to black majority rule in a future South Africa 
has not. A low-intensity guerrilia war is under way, but 
life for most whites, stil] remarkably affuent, has been 
affected only at the margins, if at all. . 

In 1987, at least, things could have been worse, for 
both sides. After two years of unrest, violence in the 
black townships generally subsided last year, to the point 
that President P. W. Botha gave thanks in his Christmas 
message for ‘‘peace.” The scattered clashes that contin- 
ued, between the police’and black militants, and among 
rival black factions, were far removed from the bloody 
turmoil of 1985 and 1986. 4 

The main exception, in townships around Pieterma- 
ritzburg, the capital of Natal Province, was a harbinger 
of bow bitter things could yet become. For the past two 
months, a war has raged between supporters, mostly 
Zulus, of two of the most powerful black politica) organi- 
zations, Inkatha and the United Democratic Front. More 
than 220 blacks have died, many shot, some burned alive, 
others hacked with pangas, the scythe-like knives used in 
the sugar cane fields οἵ Natal. 

Fatigue has played its part. So too has the harsh cal- 
culus of black resistance, which showed in the 1980's, as 
it did in the Soweto uprising in the 1970's. But when 
blacks in jarge numbers confront the army and the po- 
lice, it is overwhelmingly the blacks who die. Another 
forceful deterrent has been the Government's use of de- 
tention without trial, used since 1985 against an esti- 
mated 20,000 to 30,000 people. Aithough most have been 
released, perhaps 1,500 people are still in custody. 
Among these are a number of the organizers of groups 
like the United Democratic Front, the rallying point for 
legai, as opposed to underground, resistance. Leaders 


Striking miners near Johannesburg last August. 


not in prison are constrained by the broad powers taken 
by the Government under the state of emergency de- 
clared June 12, 1986. ᾿ 

Opposition, at least from the left, is at an ebb. But 
1987 saw the growth of another kind: of challenge, from 
black labor unions, that could eventually pose the most 
serious threat yet. From unceriain beginnings a decade 
ago, the unions have begun to sense the power that flows 
from the economy's dependence on black labor. This 
year, more than ever, they.used it. 

According to the Institute for Industria) Relations, ἃ 


private body, 5.5 million working days were lost to--- 


strikes, mainly by nonwhites, in the first eight months of 
1987. This was more than four times the number of days 
lost in 1986. The strikes hit department stores, stee! mills, 
auto plants, the railways, postal services, sugar mulls 
and tea estales, even the well-defended piant at Secunda, 
southeast of Johannesburg, where petroleum products 
are produced from coal. 


Results of the Mine Strike 


But the most significant strike of all occurred at the 
heart of the economy, in the gold mines of the Orange 
Free State and Transvaal. Between 250,000 and 350,000 
black workers were involved in the August walkout. 
When it ended, after three weeks of violence, 1 had 
failed. More (han 35,000 strikers were dismissed, without 


the Government's conceding any 
major demands. Worse for the 
unions, the Government reacted with 
a new bill to roll back their powers. 

Still, the message that black 
workers have the power to cause 
massive disruptions seemed unlikely 
to be lost. And while the Government 
prepared to restrict secondary 
strikes and boycotts, and to expose 
the unions to damage claims arising 
from production lost in illegal! strikes, 
the most powerful of the new- anion 
bodies, tlie Congress of South African 
Trade Unions, was stepping up ef- 
forts to consolidate smaller. groups 
inte a dozen industrywide unions of 
potentially greater power. 

Among whites, the most impor- 
tant event of the year was the elec- 
tion in May that.gave Mr. Botha’s Na- 
tional Party an increased majority. 
But the vote also confirmed. the 
Strength of the right-wing Conserva- 
tive Party, which took half as many 
votes — 500,000 — as the Government 
did. More worrying stifl for Mr. 
Botha, the Conservatives, who favor 
returning to a strict form of apart- 
heid, took about as many votes 
among Afrikaners, the dominant 
white group, as did Mr. Botha. 

The National Party's: winning 
margin came from English-speaking 
whites who traditionally had shunned 
the Afrikaner-dominated party. To 
some, the emergence of a new, more 
flexible constituency behind Mr. 
Botha augured well for reform. But 
the message that the President took 
from the vote appeared to be one of 
caution. Unwilling ta be the agent of a 
permanent split in Afrikanerdom, 
and concerned not to give the Conser- 
vatives a launching pad for victory in 
municipal elections next October, he 
slowed down the dismantling of 
apartheid laws. His fear, not fanciful, 
was that a loss to the Conservatives 
in the municipal vote could provide 
the right wing with the political base 
for victory in the next national elec- 
tion among whites, as early as 1989. 

Among more reform-minded Na- 
tionalists, there was talk of making the big leap, to genu- 
ine negotiations with black leaders, in 1988 or 1989. But to 
make this possible, the least the Government will have to 
do is to release Nelson Mandela, the African National 
Congress leader. In 1987, Mr. Mandela marked his 25th 


τ year in prison, and the messages he sent from confine- 


ment indicated that he remains adamantly opposed to 
the renunciation of violence by his organization, which 
Mr. Botba has demanded as a precondition [or talks. 

- In November, the Botha Government tested the 
waters by freeing Govan Mbeki, the 77-year-old A.N.C. 
chairman, who had served 24 years in prison. The release 
was the most daring step yet by Mr. Botha, but the hape 
that swept the country was shert-lived. When Mr. Mbeki 
spoke out, and when the police learned that crowds of 
100,000 were expected at rallies in his honor, the Govern- 
ment backtracked, restricted Mr. Mbeki to his hometown 
of Port Elizabeth and forbade him to talk to reporters. 

To some, it looked as if the Government had re- 
treated into the politics of repression. But Mr. Botha, ap- 
proaching the 10th anniversary of his rule, has already 
broken a number of apartheid's most sacred tablets. 
With a victory in the 1988 municipal elections behind 
him, he could still surprise his critics. Then again, he 
could retreat into the stand-pat.politics favored by many 


~Afrikaners, Ultimately, this would leave the future to be 


scitied-in the streets. 


Crocker Plans a Visit 


U.S. and Angola: The Ties That Confound » 
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Members of Jonas Savimbi's guerrilla force in southern Angola. 


‘Sygma’Dommugar Aubert 


By JAMES BROOKE 


Luanpa. Angola 
NITED STATES diplomats are expected to visit 
here later this month in a new attempt to break 
the impasse in Angola's 12-year civil war. 
Chester A. Crocker, the cpeg oa pangs doe) 
tate for African affairs is known to be eager to 

a eethine for his years of efforts to broker a withdrawal 
οἵ Cuban troops from Angola in exchange for independ- 
ence for neighboring South-West Africa from South Af- 

rican rule. : ; 
But that geal understates the curious complexity οἱ 
United States relations with Angola — a hodgepodge o 
ideological and economic considerations that creates 


such seemingly incongruous arrangements as Cuban 
troops defending American oil wells against sabotage by 
United States-armed rebels. ᾿ ᾿ 

Certainty, in this seaside capital choked with the 
refugees and wounded from the war, few people expect 
an end to the stalemate. Seven years after negotiations 
began, little has changed. Cuban troops defend northern 
Angola and South African forces invade southern Angola. 
Jonas Savimbr's guerrillas are still fighting the Govern- 
ment, and independence for neighboring South-West Af- 
rica, widely known as Namibia, which has served as a 
base for South Africa's forays, remains a dream. 

The United States does not recognize Angola’s Marx- 
ist-Leninist Government, citing the presence of 37,000 
Cuban soldiers as the obstacle. Though no diplomatic ties 
exist, trade between the two countries has flourished. 


The United States is Angola’s largest trading partner, 
even giving it most-favored-nation status. Although Con- 
gress has frozen Export-Import Bank loans to American 
projects here, the United States remains the largest sin- 
gle source of foreign investment. 

Chevron and Texaco pump oil in northern Angola. 
Conoco last year moved into new headquarters on Luan- 
da‘s outskirts. Oil exports are the main reason for Ango- 
la‘s trade surplus with United States — $642 million in 
1986. The dollars go largely for Angola's war effort, pay- 


- ing for the Cubans‘ upkeep and for weapons from the 


Soviet Union and, increasingly, from America’s allies, in- 
cluding Belgium, Britain, France and West Germany. 

Washington, meanwhile, sends about $15 million a 
year m arms to Mr. Savimbi's Unita rebels, who are 
fighting on the other side. Mr. Savimbi's ideology has 
varied aver the years. His current program includes a 
cail for “socialism” in Angola. : 

In contrast, the Angola Government has said it will 
embark this month on a new econamic program based on 
free markets. The results of the ald policies are visible 
everywhere in this decaying city: food rationing, bare 
shelves, booming black markets on vacant lots. 

As part of its much-vaunted liberalization, Angola 
applied tast October for membership in the International 
Monetary Fund. But the United States has indicated that 
it will bar Angola’s admission to this capitalist club. 

“Despite statements from the regime declaring its 
intentions to liberalize (he Angolan economy, we have 
seen no solid evidence to date that Angola has taken,the 
actions necessary for it to accept the discipline associ- 
ated with fund membership," J. Edward Fox, an Assist- 


ant Secretary of State, wrote (o Senator Dennis DeConci- 


ni, Democrat of Arizona, in October. 


Aid to Both Sides . , ᾿ 

While giving military aid to Mr. Savimbi, the United 
States also sends food assistance to Angolans who are 
under their Government's control — about $35 million. 
worth since 1981, distributed largely through the United 
Nations Children’s Fund. Aid officials say that Angoia’s 
food deficit can be traced both to the Government's cam- 
paign to collectivize agriculture and internal trade — a 
policy that the leaders say is being abandoned — and to 
the dislocation of hundreds of thousands of farmers by 
the war. “All Unita has to do is to piant a few mines in the 
fields and the entire village leaves for the city,” the di- 
rector of a food aid program said. 

Until recently, the United States alse participated in 
a Red Cross effort to provide food and medicine to 
100,000 refugees. But Red Cross officiais here suspended 
the program last October after one of their planes 
crashed over a guerrilla area, killing eight people. Unita 
denied shooting down the piane, and a Swiss investigat- 
ing team has yet to announce Its findings. Many Euro- 
pean diplomats here say they suspect that the plane was 
shot down with a Stinger anti-aircraft missile, a weapon 
the United States is supplying te the guerrillas. 

American officials have said that aid is nat given to 
ihe rebels in the hopes of winning a military solution. 
“Our role in Angola is to try and get a signa! across tha! 
we represent a political solution," Mr. Crocker said in an 
interview last month with Liberian and Nigerian journa!- 
ists. “We are seeking ta mediate between Angola and 
South Af“-s. We want Cuban forces and any forcign 
forces out οἱ Angola so that Angolans can for the first 
time discover themselves and he themselves and push 
Angola's interest and Angola's development.” - 


Church Overtures 


For Vatican, 
Gorbachev’s 


‘Openness’ Is 


A Solid Wall 


By ROBERTO SURO 


ROME 

HE church fights the enemies of yesterday 

“ and the friends of tomorrow.” That enig- 

matic slogan, a senior Vatican diplomat 

said, explains how the Roman Catholic 

Church dealt with the Huns and the French Revolu- 
tion ~ and how he now deals with the Soviet Union. 

Like Western governments, the Vatican is closely 
watching the Soviet ““democratizafion" advocated by 
Mikhail 5. Gorbachev and is testing the new atmos- 
phere. The church's leaders believe the time is right 
to press the Soviet Union and its Eastern European 
allies for greater religious liberties, the Vatican diplo- 
mat said in an interview, but they do not expect im- 
mediate change. On the contrary, Pope John Paul II's 
close advisers see no signs of progress, and they be- 
lieve that Mr. Gorbachev's economic and political 
programs will fail unless the fundamental problems 
of Soviet Communism are confronted. 

The Vatican considers Mr. Gorbachev “capable, 
even ingenious” but reserves its fmal judgment, the 
Vatican official said. If Gorbachev really wants to 
change the international order, even if he just wants 
to modernize the Soviet economy, he will eventually 
have to confront human rights questions at home ... 
That is the real test of his intentions,” he said. 

Last year John Paul tested those intentions by fre- 
quently stating his wish to visit the Soviet Union in 
1988, to join the },000th anniversary of the “baptism of 
Russia,” when Grand Prince Vladimir accepted 
Christianity from Constantinople in 988, and to preach 
freely to Catholics in Lithuania and the Ukrame. But 
Russian Orthodox officials said there would be no 
such invitation, and recently the Pope has not dwelt 
on the subject. The Pope's frequent mention of his 
wishes focused attention on the issue of religious free- 
dom in the Sovict Union. The idea of a papal visit 
lurked in the background of contacts the Vatican has 
had with Russian Orthodox and Soviet Government 
officiats more frequently during the last 18 months, 

Al least one important concession may have been 
won through the Pope's insistence that any trip ta the 
Soviet Union include the Ukraine. In recent talks with 
the Vatican, Russtan Orthodox patriarchs have ac- 
knowledged that an underground Ukrainian Catholic 
church, called the Uniate church, still exists. 


Rome Can Wait 


“Admitting that a problem exists is the essential 
first step," the Vatican diplomat said. The church 
wants the Soviet Government to allow the Uniate be- 
lievers to worship openly. In Lithuania, where {πὸ 
Vatican counts 2.6 million Catholics, or 80 percent of 
the population, the church seeks greater freedom to 
conduct a range of activities, from ordaining priests 
ta leaching Catholic doctrine to children. The Pope is 
apparently prepared to wait as long.as necessary to 

. win something substantial before he gives Mr. Gorba- 
chev the propaganda coup of a papal visit. “Unlike 
President Reagan,” the Vatican diplomat said, “the 
Pope does no! have a term of office, so he does not 
need to po to Moscow next year." 

While the church's ostpolilik uscd to emphasize 
“small steps,” such as negotiating for an increase in 
the circulation of a Catholic journal, it now holds out 


the hope that enough small steps could lead to major - 


breakthraughs in religious freedom. 

“Once freedoms start heing granted to believers, 
the people who have put up the only real morai resist- 
ance in Communist societies, the diplomal said, 
“then the whole political system will begin changing, 
and time works for change in this case." Remaining 
steadfast and waiting for history have worked before 
with barbanans, Jacohins and other foes who eventu- 
ally became friends, and there is confidence in the 
Vatican that in the long term this strategy will suc- 
ceed again. “We have never believed m Commu- 
nism,” said the church official. “Why make any con- 


+ cessions now when no one believes in Communism 


anymore? Now is the lime to stand firm and wait for 
them to change.” 


Catholics at prayer in a church in priori 
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_ lary needs that he inherits. 
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By DAVID K. SHIPLER 
So a a se δον 
WASHINGTON 


RESIDENT Reagan now has 
about a year jeft to work his 
re international events, 
Ὁ shape his legacy. Bi 
he has certainly seen in the leat pte 
years, the capacity to control world 
affairs from the Oval Office is sorely 
inte and we Prospects for dra- 
accomplishments in i 
heriod cose δ μὰ the final 

Mr. Reagan entered the White 
House determined to restore Amer- 
ica's sense of authority, to end the 
whining about the timits of power, to 
Project maral and economic and, 
most of all, military force confidently 
anto unsolved problems, But hard re- 
ality has a way of tempering zeal. In 
Central America, the Persian Gulf, 
the Arab-Israeli conflict and Afghani- 
stan, the Reagan Administration has 
felt the frustration that accompanies 
@ superpower's encounter with com- 
Plexities that will not easily yield. 
Oddly enough, the most promising 
field for the President's final year is 
the most ideologically loaded for him 
and his supporters: the Soviet-Amer- 
ican relationship. 

The evolution of the Reagan 
Presidency is a study in that classic 
question: Do men make history, or 
does history make men? When is a 
President's idea outweighed by the 
national interest? How long can a 
President hold to a concept that con- 
tradicts the nationa! consensus? The 
Reagan experience suggests that a 
President who comes in at one ex- 
treme or the other of the political 
spectrum will find himself pushed 
steadily toward the center in foreign 
policy by the powerful, moderating 
dynamics of international relations 
and the economic, political and mili- 


“The continuities of U.S. foreign 
policy are greater than European 
critics of the United States (and 
American critics of democracy) un- 
derstand,” Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., 
of the City University of New York, 
writes in the current issue of Foreign 
Affairs. “Geopolitical imperatives 
fall impartially on Republican and 
Democrat alike.” Yet as a Democrat, 
Mr. Schlesinger denounces the Re- 


+ publicans for ‘unilateral action in world affairs" and 


condemns ‘‘Reaganite unilateralism," which he says 
“is inspired by a messianic conviction that the Amer- 


" ican destiny is to redeem a fallen world.” 


‘Some conservatives would argue that the move 


toward the ceriter‘has been Mr? Reagan's undoing, - 
that lettiig Reagan’be’ Reagan led to politically and” 


emotionally gratifying successes such as the invasion 
of Grenada, the air attacks on Libya and a military 
arms buildup that forced timorous Moscow to make 
concessions on arms control. 


But significantly, Mr. Reagan still seems to have 
succeeded most where he has allowed himself to be 
driven \oward the center, notably in his emerging dia- 
logue and negotiation with the Soviet Union. And 
where Mr. Reagan has resisted moderating pressure, 
his policies have failed, most dramatically in his pas- 
sion to see the leftist Sandinistas overthrown in Nica- 
ragua. There, as in Angola, Cambodia and Afghani- 
stan, the Reagan Administration has tried to take a 
leaf out of the Russians’ book by arming anti-govern- 
ment guerrillas, a practice that has often drawn the 
United States into unsavory alliances in the name of 
democratic principles. The fixation with that strategy 
has cost the Administration the initiative in Central 
America, where President Oscar Arias Sanchez of 
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A Foreign Policy Scorecard 


Costa Rica won the 1987 Nobel Peace Prize by doing 
an end run around Washington to get Nicaragua and 
other countries to sign a peace plan. The plan, calling 
for cease-fires, amnesties, democratization and an 
end to outside support of insurgencies, may not suc- 


ceed. Bot-the long-term trend of Washington's declin- 


ing ‘influence: in a region’ it once-controiled seems 
likely to continue. The American: public appears to 
have no taste for armed intervention, even by proxy. 
Facing a reluctant, Democratic-led Congress in a 
Presidential election year, the Administration is re- 
duced to maneuvers — a brief offensive by the con- 
tras, an intelligence report by a high-level Nicara- 
guan defector of a Sandinista buildup — to Squeeze 
enough money out of thé Congress to sustain the 
“freedom fighters,” as President Reagan calls them. 
Without that military activity, he argues, the Sandin- 


’ istas will have no motivation to observe the peace 


plan. But the President is simply running oul of time, 
and it is more than likely that the Sandinistas will stilt 
be in Managua after he leaves Washington. 


The Risk in the Gulf 


Paradoxically, now that the final year has ar- 
rived, the White House has assembled a foreign-policy 
team that appears considerably more skillful than its 
predecessors in this Administration. Even as the 


᾿Απιδγίοδη 581||0Γ οὐ πε Ἰοοϊκοῦῖ η ἴῃ Ῥογβίαπ απ, 


Iran-contra affair drew the United States deeply into 
the Persian Gulf and damaged the Administration's 
authority on foreign affairs, it provoked personnel 
changes that, by most accounts, have resulted in a 
cadre of more pragmatic and experienced advisers, 


including. Defense Secretary Frank C.Carlucci and Lh. . 


Gen. Colin Powell, the national security adviser. ° 

The Middle East peace efforts, stalled by dis- 
agreements between Israel and Jordan over the form 
that negotiations should take, are not expected to be 
given high priority as the Administration enters 
Jame-duck status. 

The riskiest element in the Administration's final 
year of foreign policy may be the Persian Gulf, where 
the stationing of a farge American naval contingent 
has exposed United States forces to possible harass- 
ment and attack by Iran. Soviet officials also express 
concern over the danger of a clash between the super- 
powers in the gulf. 

. In Afghanistan as well, each side suspects the 
other's motives, the Americans doubting Soviet sin- 
cerity about wanting to withdraw, the Russians imag- 
ining an American desire to establish a pro-Western 
government on the Soviet border. While Administra- 
tion officiais chink (he Kremlin has not yet faced the 


.fact of its failure there, they seem determined to work 


hard on the problem; Michael H. Armacost, Under 


U.S. Pressure Rises as the Dollar Drops 
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Reagan’s Search for New Year’s Diplomatic Resolutions 


Secretary of State for Political Affairs, is scheduled to 
arrive early this week in Pakistan, where the rebel 
groups are based. 

Under Mikhail S. Gorbachev, the Soviet Union has 
displayed increasing willingness to engage the United 
States‘in dialogue en these regional conflicts and on 
human fights. But tlie Russians ‘still see these issues 
as subordinate to nuclear arms control in the Soviet- 
American relationship. And Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz is expected to devote a good deai of 
his energy in the next six months to negotiating the so- 
called Start treaty, reducing long-range nuclear 
weapons, before President Reagan's expected visit to 
Moscow in May or June. ΜΓ. Shultz is to have at least 
three meetings with Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard 
A. Shevardnadze, the first tentatively planned for 
February in Moscow. 

But some officials worry about this emphasis. 
“The Soviets succeeded in doing what we tried to 
avoid,” said Edward L. Rowny, a special adviser to 
the President. ‘They have succeeded in making arms 
contro! the centerpiece of our discussions. There's 
nothing wrong with having a Start agreement. 
There's a hell of a lot of good about it. But if we get 
these agreements, what have we got? We may have 
an illusion of great progress when the basic issues 
that are dividing East and West are eluding us."" 


West Germans Are Moving to Center Stage, Reluctantly 


By SERGE SCHMEMANN 


BONN 


HE long-dormant tectonic plates of 
European politics and economics 
have shifted again, much to the dis- 
comfort of West Germany. The 
. ired to create pressure 


have 
on the Government of Helmut Kohl to as- 
sume a role in the world commensurate with 
the country’s economic and strategic impor- 


tance — a position it has long been reluctant 


to accept. » 
᾿ς ορἰπίοπ poll at year’s end found 
Si ego of the Germans questioned 


eagan’s 
Sie deal with Mikhail 8. Gorbachev and the 
crash of the do 


inclusion of shorter-range missiles and of 
West Germany’s own Pershing 1A’s in the 
treaty, which left .behind only battlefield nu- 
clear weapons targeted largely on German 
soil and a sense that the Germanys have been 
made into something of a firebreak between 
East and West. Though Washington and its 


German friends argued that 300,000 Amer-* 
ican troops in Europe were a sufficient guar" 


antee that the United States would not sit out 
a Communist attack, many here think jt is 
only ἃ question of time before these forces 


are pared, too, 


On the economic front, the stock market - 


collapse and the phinge of the dollar havé 


provoked some nasty exchanges acress the 
Atiantic and promise even Jess €conomic 
growth for West Germany this year than the 
litde initially projected. The year ended with 
the dollar at its lowest level in relation to the 
mark since the West German currency was 


that an era of comfortable dependence On” 9, Wocte | oeomotive? 


Washington is drawing io an end. 


_ “For all these years our security was pro- 


vided us by the Uni 


Stiirmer, an ©xPeT rich-Alexander Univer ἡ 


relations at the Friedi 
sity. “But who's going 
mee can’t. That's one of the great dilem- 


Iiance. We're still 
mas of Europe and the rant surrounded by 


‘haunted by ou ov er allies about what 


the apprehens' upto.” 
the Germans might aw all American and 


τς og and medium-range missiles 
Europe should have been a triumphant 
ven ziven the passion of the ancinucles 
one τε ς But in fact the rec δος ᾿ 
bivalent, and many Germans aaa 
fee ore naked and lonely pale’ 
passe eh of central Europe facing 


ilitary monolith. 
Soviet m ale 


Bonn over the 
Some hard fee! 


Though many Germans have privately 
agreed with Washington’s almost desperate 
insistence that Bonn stimulate its economy 
— and so provide a locomotive to fire the rest 
of the industrialized world — there is also a 
feeling that it realty is not for the Americans 
to be telling anyone else what to do until they 
put their own house in order. : 

The common thread at home and abroad 
was the sense that the leadership of Ger- 
many and the West has been tested and found 
sorely wanting. ξ 

The Reagan who had provided a sense of 
momentum and purpose for the political 
right and a blazing target for the left now 
seems a spent force. Some Germans believe 
that the Americans are returning to their is- 
land, leaving behind nobody in Europe to take 
the abandoned helm — even while the East is 
regrouping behind a Soviet supercommuni- 
cator armed with a concrete and urgent 


A busy day for traders at the stock exchange in Frankfurt. 


agenda. 

“Americans are reluctant imperialists,” 
said Mr. Stiirmer. “They like to step in and 
save the world, but then they like to forget 
about the world. The problem is that ance you 
have established a pax Americana based on 
nuclear balance, you can't just step back and 
say, I'm frightened by what I've done.” 

Helmut Schmidt, the former Chancellor, 


drew approving nods at a recent conference 
when he referred to the leaders of the seven 
major industrialized nations as the ‘seven 
dwarfs” — a judgment he subsequently 
amended when he proclaimed Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher of Britain to be “the 
only man among the heads of government” 
in Europe. 

“The sense of insecurity among the West 


Germans was not lost on Moscow, which lost 
no time after the Washington summit in 
launching a new opening to Bonn. In a move 
that reflected considerable savvy about Ger- 
man politics, Mr. Gorbachev sent the first in- 
vitation to Franz Josef Strauss, Mr. Kohi’s 
conservative coalition partner. The honor 
was calculated to defang the only serious op- 
position the Soviet Union could expect as it 
prepared to woo Bonn with a visit this month 
by Foreign Minister Eduard A. Shevardna- 
dze and a full state visit later in the year by 
Mr. Gorbachev. 

But nobody was seriously arguing that the 
Russians could foment serious discord in the 
Western alliance or that the West Germans” 
were harboring serious new dreams of neu- 
trality. Last year, the French, traditionally 
the most suspicious of the allies about the 
steadfastness of their neighbor, took the lead 
in setting up a new European defense estab- 
lishment by trying to forge bilateral military 
bonds with Bonn. 

Though largely symbolic so far, the steps 
— indluding joint’ miltary maneuvers and 
plans for a joint brigade and military council 
— were welcomed by Washington as evi- 
dence that the Europeans were recognizing 
the need to take some of the responsibility off 
the United States. 

‘The West Germans have taken some hait- 
ing steps, too. For the first time, a German, 
Defense Minister Manfred Wérner, has been 
named the Secretary General of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. And while 
Bonn declined to help patrol the Persian Gulf, 
it did station warships in the Mediterranean 
to relieve allied vessels sent to the gulf. 

But it is on the economic front that West 
Germany has come under the heaviest pres- 
sure to assume the responsibilities that come 
with wealth. 

Like it or not, West Germany is an eco- 
nomic superpower. And it seems resigned to 
the fact that sooner or later it will have to 
start acting like one. 


we 
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U.S. Army Puts the 


New Foot Soldier 
Back on His Feet 


By RICHARD HALLORAN 

"FORT MONROE, Va. 
[ΤΊ ΗΕ strategic realities are 
now chariging,” said the 
briefing officer at the 
Training and Doctrine 
Command -here, which does long- 

ratige thinking for the Army. 

_ After the war in Vietnam, said the 
dificer, Lieut. Col. Willis 5. Lowrey, 
the Army became “progressively 
heavier,” building up armored and 
mechanized divisions that could con- 
front Soviet troops in Europe. Today, 
American forces are more likely to 
see combat in the Persian Gulf, Cen- 
tral America, Korea, the Philippines 
or elsewhere in the third world. 
Thus, he said, “‘the emerging strate- 

‘gic reality is that light forces with 
great flexibility are required to re- 
spond to these kinds of crises.” 

More and more, American mili- 
tary thinkers believe that a nuclear 
war between the United States and 
the Soviet Union is not likely. Deter- 
rence is working, they say; leaders 
in each nation realize that neither 
country would survive. Nor do they 
expect the United States and the 
Soviet Union to fight a conventional 
war in Europe or at sea, because it 
would soon escalate into a nuclear 


exchange. 


This assessment was central to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff's support for the 
treaty banning ground-based inter- 
mediate nuclear forces, which was 
Signed in Washington last month by 


‘President Reagan and the Soviet 


leader, Mikhail 5. Gorbachev. Fur- 
ther, the Chiefs have told the Presi- 
dent that they would support a treaty 
to reduce long-range nuclear weap- 
ons. But they set a condition — that 
the United States continue to mod- 
ernize its nuclear deterrent with MX 
and Trident missiles and the Β-1 and 
B-2 Stealth bombers. 

Another reflection of the new 
thinking is a trend to conventional, 
high-explosive weapons. The Air 
Force wants to refurbish B-52’s, 
which are headed for the junkyard, 
and arm them ,with short-range 
cruise missiles, The Navy is arming 
submarines and ships with long- 
range cruise missiles that carry far 
more conventional than nuclear war- 
heads. Within two years, the Army 
expects to field a short-range ballis- 
tic missile that will carry conven- 
tional bomblets to destroy tanks and 
bunkers well behind enemy lines. 

Perhaps most illustrative of the 
change are the Army's light divi- 
sions, just coming on line. These are 
the soldiers sometimes seen on the 
Army's television ads, crossing a 
river on a rope bridge, climbing a 


cliff and rappelling down. 

With 10,800 soldiers instead of the 
17,000 in an armored or mechanized 
division, the light divisions are thick 
with riflemen, modest in artillery 
and anti-tank weapons, and thin in 
Support units. But a light division 
can be movéd in 516 flights of a C-141 
transport, against 2,852 fights for a 
mechanized division with its ar; 
mored personnel carriers, tanks and 
artillery. ; 

One light division, the Seventh In- 


Members of one of the 
Army’s new light 
infantry divisions 
training at . 

Fort Ord, Calif. 
SS 


forces could be overwhelmed. 

Army officers say that, deployed 
in the right terrain, these troops 
could be effective against ἃ heavier 
force. Light infantry country isin the 
mountains where troops could block 
narrow passes, in heavily wooded re- 
gions where they could mount ambu- 
shes, or in cities where they would 
fight house to house. ᾿ 
ἘΝ infantry units are especially 
trained to, fight guerrillas, with em- 
phasis on night raids and attacks by 
helicopter. ‘Stealth, cover and con- 
cealment, and deception will enable 
light infantry forces to hide their 
movement, achieve surprise, and 
close with and destroy the enemy, 
said Colonéf Lowrey at Fort Monroe. 

Nonetheless, Army officers ac- 
knowledge that a light infantry force 
coutd be jeopardized because many 
nations in the third world are exten- 
sively equipped with tanks and other 
armored weapons. Thus the Army is 
developing a new lightweight anti- 
tank weapon that will have a range 
of more than a mile. A small assault 
weapon to attack bunkers and lightly 
armored vehicles is under study. 
Lightweight artillery is needed. 

Then there is:the soldier himself; 
from time immemorial, every 
change seems to saddle him with 
more equipment. An infantryman to- 


‘The New York Times/Terrence McCarthy day usually carries a 70-pound load, 


but that can go up to 100 pounds if, 
for instance, he has to lug an extra 


certified as combat ready. The 25th 
Infantry Division in Hawaii is nearly 
ready, awaiting a few more pieces of 
equipment. The 10th Mountain Divi- 
sion at Fort Drum, N.Y., and the 
Sixth Infantry Division in Alaska are 
still forming. In the current military 
budget reductions to help cut the 
Federal deficit, Army officers said, 
money for the 10th Mountain was as- 
sured but the Sixth Infantry's forma- 
tion might be slowed. 

In addition, the Army categorizes 
the 82d Airborne Division of para- 


troopers, the 101st Airborne Division 


-of helicopter assault troops and the 


Ninth Infantry Division of motorized 
troops as light divisions. There are 
i0 armored or mechanized divisions 
and one mixed light/heavy division. 
Army officers say that light forces 
could be dispatched anywhere in the 
world in a matter of hours, with the 
idea that even a few hundred Amer- 
ican troops arriving early in a crisis 
might deter further trouble. But 
skeptics say their presence might 
only inflame a situation and the light 


radio. 

“Τῆς dismounted soldier is encum- 
bered by an excessive individual 
load of clothing and equipment,” 
Colonel Lowrey said, and the Army 
is seeking to lighten this load. 

A young sergeant in the Seventh 
Division, when it was first formed, 
expressed the foot soldier's eterna! 
skepticism: ‘The light division only 
means that they've taken away our 
vehicles and now we have to hump 
all that fool stuff."" 


fantry at Ford Ord, Calif., has been 


Issue of Secrecy in Democracy Still Haunts C.LA. 


Iran-Contra Aside, Webster Asks for Trust 


By STEPHEN ENGELBERG 


WASHINGTON 
HEN William H. Webster, 
the Director of Central 
Intelligence, announced 
his long-awaited _re- 
sponse to the Iran-contra affair, most 
of the public attention focused on the 
disciplinary action he took against 
several agency officials. But Mr. 
Webster's carefully crafted state- 
ment went well beyond personnel 
issues: It outlined his agenda for the 
upcoming year, and it proposed an- 
swers to several of the major criti- - 
cisms leveled at the Central Intelligence Agency over the 
year just past. 

As he seeks to put his stamp on.the agency — widely 
viewed as the most difficult in the Government for an 
outsider to take hold of — Mr. Webster appears acutely 
aware of the difficulty of making enough changes to sat- 
isfy Congressional oversight committees without harm- 
ing morate. In an interview days before he announced his 
decisions, he said: ‘I'm a great believer in momentum. 
This agency had it, but was in danger of losing it because 


Gamma-Liarson: Krad Markel 


William H. Webster 


of the Iran-contra affair. 1 saw a need 
to respond, to make corrections that 
were needed, while at the same time 


down and not doing its work.” 

One of the passages in the state- 
ment that was undoubtedly well read 
at the agency's Langley headquar- 
ters related to the integrity of the 
C.LA.'s analytical work. Critics in 
Congress and the Administration, as 
well as some former C.I.A. officials, 
have asserted that William J. Casey, 
Mr. Webster's predecessor, pres- 
sured analysts to produce written 
work to support the Administration's 
Policies. 

Throughout 1987, senior agency officials vigorously 
denied this charge. Robert M. Gates, the Deputy Director 
and former head of the analytical section, wrote to Con- 
gress in March: ‘We call them as we see them. And, in 
the last six years, the Senate Intelligence Committee has 
not brought to our attention a single instance of what 
they believed was slanted or politicized intelligence, and 
they get it all. We are sometimes wrong, but we are 
proud of our independence.” 

While Mr. Webster's statement took no position on 


preventing the agency from backing - 


the long-standing allegations, it said he had issued new 
guidelines “intended to foster an environment for the 
maximum objectivity of intelligence assessments and to 
help insulate intelligence analysis from politica! influ- 
ence.” 


In another area, Mr. Webster said he was taking sev- _ 


eral steps to iriprove the agency's self-policing. Agency 
officials bristied last year when some members of the 
Iran-contra committee began complaining that internal 
investigators had missed obvious leads in their investi- 
gation of the Iran-contra affair. Ἷ 


Bigger and Better 


A bill that would set up an independent Inspector 
General is pending in Congress, and Mr. Webster ap- 
peared to be moving quickly to head off the idea, which 
has long been opposed by the agency on security 
grounds. He said he intended to strengthen the agency's 
own inspector general's office by making a stint there 
mandatory for officials interested in senior management 
positions, and he promised to increase the size of the in- 
vestigative staff and improve its training. 

As for covert action, Mr. Webster said in the state- 
ment that senior officials in the agency were now in- 
volved in assessing proposed covert actions before they 
were presented to the White House. In addition, top offi- 
ciats will continue to review the progress of each pro- 


gram on a semi-annual basis, the statement said. 
_ One of the hallmarks of the covert arms sales to Iran 


was that the operation was run by the White House with 
the help of a small coterie of agéncy officials. The deci-' 


sion not to notify Congress, made in January 1986, was 
not reconsidered once in 11 months. 

It was Mr. Webster's hope that the release of the 
statement, coupled with the dismissal of two agency offi- 
cials and the disciplining of others implicated in the Iran- 
contra affair, would end what he has termed “‘a testing 
chapter in the history of the C.1.A."" 

But the issue is expected to linger well into 1988. The 
inquiry into the Iran-contra affair that is being wound up 
by Lawrence A. Walsh, the special prosecutor, may in- 
volve C.LA. officials. The two officials who were dis- 
missed, Joe Fernandez, the former station chief in Costa 
Rica, and Jim Atkins, a paramilitary specialist in Hon- 
duras, have indicated their intention to appeal. So has 
Dewey Clarridge, wha was reprimanded and demoted 
from his post as head of the counterterrorism unit. 

At the C.1.A,, all appeals are heard by Mr. Webster. 


. That means the former Federal judge wiil be in the un- 


usual position of being the sole arbiter of whether his 
original decision was fair. 


In the interview, Mr. Webster spoke often of the need 
to rebuild trust of his agency, bath in Congress and 
among the American people. He said he well understood 
the problems posed by maintaining a secret intelligence 
.agency within a democracy premised on the idea of open 
debate. “If you can’t trust an agency like ours,” said Mr. 
Webster, “you're in trouble, because we are going todo a 
lot of things that we can’t tell you about."” 


Resisting Takeover in Congress 


Embattled Teamsters Fi 


. By KENNETH B. NOBLE 


WASHINGTON . 
FE: labor leaders were surprised last 
month by a spate of reports that Jackie 
Presser, the president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, had resigned. 
The rumors weren't true, but the fact that they 
were so widely believed showed how troubled is 
Mr. Presser’s reign over the 1.7 million-member 
union, the nation’s largest. 

The reports began after the 61-year-old Cleve- 
land native moved to Arizona, where, union aides 
say, he is recovering from chemotherapy treat- 
ment for lung cancer. He is expected to remain 
there at least until mid-February, when he is 
scheduled to go on trial on charges of racketeer- 
ing and embezzling $700,000 [rom a union local. 

Mr. Presser has acknowledged in court docu- 
ments that he was an informant for the Govern- 
ment for years — an admission that was greeted 
with anger and derision by many union members, 
as a violation of the code of solidarity. He pro- 
vided information about other teamsters' connec- 
tions to organized crime and about the mob's bor- 
rowing huge sums from the union’s Central States 
Pension Fund to buy Las Vegas hotels. (The fund 
has been under trusteeship fora decade.) 

Perhaps most damaging, Justice Department 
officials are preparing a civil lawsuit aimed at 
removing all 21 members of the its executive 
board and placing the union under the control ofa 
court-appointed trustee. The President's Com- 
mission on Organized Crime recommended such 

_ a move in its 1986 report, saying teamster leaders 
“have been firmly under the influence. of organ- 
ized crime since the 1950’s.”” ᾿ 

Though they concede the union has some 
“bad actors,” teamster leaders have always said 


ΟΝ 


ΠΣ 


Jackie Presser at AF.L.-C.LO. convention in Miami Beach in October. 


that its reputation for corruption is undeserved. 
Political motives, they insist, account for the Gav- 


ht Government on Several Fronts 


eral Edwin Meese 3d complaining thal the Gov- 
ernment’s “raw power" to place the teamsters 


Picture Group! Steve Starr 


ernment attacks against them, including the 
highly publicized Senate investigations of the 
1950°s, which contributed to the union's expulsion 
from the A.F.L.-C.1.0. in 1957. Except for Mr. 
Presser, who has denied any wrongdoing, no indi- 
vidual member of the union’s current executive 
board has been publicly linked to any crime, let 
alone indicted. ᾿ 


Threats and Reprisals 


But the union's critics Say corruption is per- 
vasive. One of the union's largest locals, in Union 
City, N.J., has been under trusteeship for a year 
and a half, after a Federal) judge found its leaders 
were “mob-controlled gangsters’ who intimi- 
dated members through murder, threats and jab- 
rélated reprisals. In the racketeering trial of An- 
thony Salerno, which resumes tomerrow in Man- 
hatian, a former teamster president, Roy L. Wil- 
liams, testified — by videotape from a prison hos- 
pital — that he had been controlled by the mob 
since 1967 through what he took as death threats 
against him and his family. Among the charges 
against Mr. Salerno and 11 associates is that they 
fixed the clections of Mr. Williams and Mr. Press- 
er. 

Nevertheless, opposition to the Government's 
takeover threat is at fever pitch, demonstrating, tf 
nothing else, how potent the teamsters' political 
muscle can he. The union's recent reaffiliation 
with the A.F.L-C.1.0. is only part of a carefully 
crafted plan to shore up its image. Backed by as 
much as $10 million for political contributions, the 
teamsters have formed a coalition with sympa- 
thetic members of Congress and other unions to 
fight the Justice Department. 

Ail 28 members of the California Demacrati¢ 
delegation have signed letters to Attorney Gen- 


under trusieceship “will have a chilling effect 
throughout the labor movement.” Using much the 
same language, 247 House members signed a peu- 
tion before the Christmas recess, urging. Mr. 
Meese not to file the suit. i 

Five presidential candidates — Richard A. 
Gephardt, Alexander M. Haig Jr., Jesse Jackson, 
Jack F. Kemp and Paul Simon — have spoken out 
against a Federal trusteeship. “If the U.S. ον. 
ernment can move in and take over the teumsters 
union, they can take over the Steelworkers: they 
can take over the United Mine Workers; they can 
take over the First National Bank in your town,” 
Senator Simon told a rally of cheering teamsters 
last fall. He added that the takeover threat is “the 
most oppressive type of government action that 1 
can remember in my lifetime.” 

Still, the true measure of the teamsters’ strat. 
eny is its effect on Government prosecutors, anc 
thal ts far from certain. Federal officials Say pri 
vately that they won't be intimidated by the 
union's tactics — but they admit that the show of 
strength has made their job tougher. ‘‘The team- 
sters have played this absolutely brilliantly,” saic 
a senior Federal law enforcement official, “anc 
it's made it a lot harder for us." 

; Mr. Presser's prolonged absence fram the 
union heim may also blunt the threat of 2 Govern 
ment takeover. “Right now, Jackie Presser is the 
teamsiers,” said Mark de Bernardo, labor law 
manager of the United States Chamber of Com 
merce. “His absence from active leadershir 
would luke the winds out of the sails of the Prose 
cutors, Arthur Fox, ἃ lepal adviser toa Broupo 
reform-minded tcamsters, agreed: “Jackie is : 
ae ae Wel big target, and if he were t 
step aside, au i i 
Seat hemetieeee the Government sui 


rs) 
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sk of Turning Joyce’s 


Prase to Film Poetry 


By ANTHONY BURGESS 


ohn Huston's final movie — A 


of James Joyce's short sto: 


first time that it has been converte 
into drama. The BBC put on a tele 
Sion version some years ago, and 1 
member one of my Princeton s 
dents turning “The Dead” into® 
lively verse play. Huston’s mastg 
film represents both a tribute 
Joyce and to the Ireland where ἐξ 
tory lived so long, but he must 
been well aware of the lack ofira-' 
mae potential in his literary nfe 
a Ν 

In “The Dead,” which com 
afterthought to the vignett: 
life in “Dubliners,” nothing ms to 
happen. Gabriel Conroy, /Dublin- 
literary journalist, goes w 
Gretta to a New Year’s p 


by his aunts. Songs are sy» food is 
eaten, beer and lemonaqeenteelly 
downed, and then the pgy is over. 
- But the tenor Bartell Hrcy sings, 
while the guests: are lefng, an old 
ballad called ‘The Lasg Aughrim.” 
Gretta hears it andf Strangely 
‘moved. In the hotel wh She and her 
husband are spendinghe night, she 
discloses that the sq had recalled 


her native Galway 878 
to know — Michael F® 

the gasworks," sh@1Ys. “He died.” 
Half-contemptuou/ Gabriel asks: 
“Of consumptionj But the answer 


is: “No. He died fe.” 


can be called {{ The real drama 
takes place inf mind of Gabriel. 
efian, has married an 
unlettered ΟΔᾺ Birl, called “coun- 
try cute” by mother, but his culti- 
vation and {cied superiority be: 
e face of this disclo- 
and death in a rural - 


west of Ire that has never heard 
of “Trista Isolde."" Meanwhile, 
the snow jalling all over the land 


and wrape the living and the dead 
in the oneanket. The west, where a 
boy died/ love, is paradoxically a 
place off, Not the Europe lying to 
the eastiere the cultural action is 
. The dead Michael Furey 
is mor¢ive than the living Gabriel 


before Oscar Nieme 
birthday on Dec. 15, Br/silia was 
added to Unesco’s list of Sites that 
form part of the culturalpa 
of mankind. 


decision more 8 
dispute than a 


ifically, fhe the Unesco rul- 
iig has no leg] validity here, i was 
Jresented by Pca authorities as in- 
fernational eflorement of a recent 
lecree orderpg 86 conservation of 


nat with eyiewo proclaiming the 

city τὸ be a finishd work of art. 
in the proces: it sharpened he 

confrontation beeen those seated Σ 
lieve Brasilia sheld be frozen a 
witness to a of both interna: 
tiona) and Brazan architecture and 
those who argue must be allowed to 
change and groin harmony with the 
unpredictabitit! this vast nation. 


ew deb? began in early 1985 
iene end ΩἹ years of military, . 


jiia’s new civilian 
rule enabled Aparectio de Olivel- 


yopulation 
8 mil 
, it alrey had close tol 
500.0 abitamAnd, in the an ot 
its expansion, ? city’s blueprint 


he 
+e has ἴ 
Brasilia δι aitectural and urban 


an 
both a§ an δα κῃ 


experimen vs chinterlands. ὁ. 
opening UP Bil's eergetic inteltec- 
τ has no doubts. 


ove Brazil's capital 


Still, John Huston has made a film 
out of what would seem unfilmable, 
and he is not the only cinematic crea- 
‘tor who has been drawn to an author 
who always rejected narrative piot as 
“journalistic.” In real life, Joyce 
seems to say, nothing much happens. 
The things that count happen inside 
the skull, and they are rarely spectac- 
ular. Yet, we have films of “ἃ Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man,” of 
“Ulysses” and even of the confused 
polyglot dream that is ‘Finnegans 
Wake.” Film makers cannot leave 
Joyce alone, and, when the books 


have been dealt with, there remains | 


Joyce's unadventurous life, which 
has recently yielded a film called 
“James Joyce’s Women.” 

Joyce’s undoubted masterpiece is 
“Ulysses,” in which there are many 
words but a minimum of action — at 
least, what may be termed stage ac- 
tion. The General Slocum goes down 
in the East River, Throwaway wins 
the Ascot Gold Cup and Blazes Boy- 
lan goes to bed with Molly Bloom, but 
these are events reported or recailed, 
not witnessed. All that happens to 
Leopold Bloom, the advertising .can- 
vasser Odysseus who is modern 
urban man as passive hero, is that he 
has a biscuit tin thrown at him be- 
cause he is a Jew, masturbates to the 
vision of sik stockings exposed on the 
beach and makes contact with a 


bed, an unprecedented act of asser- 
tion: contact with a poet has made 
him bold. This is not fiction as we had 
previously known it: there is not 
enough going on. And yet, Samuel 
Goldwyn talked of filming it (Joyce 
wanted George Arliss in the lead), 
and Joseph Strick, in 1968, actually 
achieved a movie called “Ulysses.” 
The curious thing about Joyce, the 
half-blind rabid word-man, is that he 
was a film pioneer in that he foresaw 
the virtues of the form. He estab- 
lished Dublin's first cinema, the 
Volta, with financial help from Tries- 
tine promoters; the fact that it was a 


Dan O'Herlihy, Helena Carroll and Cathleen Delany in “The Dead” 


failure had more to do with the films. 
shown (Italian, and not easily intelli- 
gible to the Dublin public) than with 
the venture itself. ὃ 

“Ulysses” is much aware of the 
visual media: One chapter tries to 
parody a newspaper, another a 
woman's magazine, and the phantas- 
magorical episode in Dublin’s brothel 
district uses cuts, montage and visual 
tricks in a highly cinematic manner, 


But the major impact of the book is - 


verbal, sonic, like Milton’s Paradise 
Lost." Joyce, unlike Milton, was not 
entirely blind, but he was ΠΊΟΓΟ δὶ 
home with sounds than with vision. It 
is as though the film adapters have 
been trying to restore the visual 
world to him, something that no oph- 
thalmic surgery was ever able to do. 
But the real reason for attempts to 
put Joyce on the screen (or on the 
stage) seems to me to be a matter of 
artistic challenge; a question of ask- 
ing, “Can the, impossible be, done?” 


‘and then trying to do it. Loving Bloom 


and Molly and even Earwicker as we 


ty of the Future 


a Troubled Present 


from Rio de Janeiro into the interior 
had been vindicated by the country's 
subsequent development, while, he 
maintains, the city's specific prob- 
lems came from the execution rather 
than the conception of its so-called 
Pilot Plan. 

The Governor invited the three 
men who were most responsible for 
designing the city in the late 1950's to 
participate in its rescue and 81] 
agreed to do so — Lucio Costa, an ar- 
chitect now 86 years old, who planned 
the capital; Roberto Burle Marx, a 
landscape artist now 79 years old, 
who shaped its extensive gardens; 
and Mr. Niemeyer, the architect of its 
most famous palaces, churches and 
public buildings. 

For more than two decades, Mr. 
Oliveira and his council of elders had 
resided in Rio de Janeiro and, per: 
haps inevitably, upon their return 
they viewed Brasilia more as an idea 
than a place to live. Yet, through Mr. 
Oliveira, they have enjoyed near-ab- 
solute authority to decide what should 
be done next. 

In a new plan called “Brasilia Re- 

visited,” Mr. Costa identified a large 
area west of the artificial Lake 
Paranod where two “new” Brasilias 
— more than I million people — could 
be housed. Mr. Niemeyer, working 
from an office next to that of Mr. Oli- 
veira, set about designing the Minis- 
try of Culture, City Museum, National 
Library and National Archives that 
had long been planned. 
‘Local architects. and urban plan- 
ners, though, were incensed. Not only 
were they resentful that their direct 
experience of living and working in 
the city was being ignored but also 
that Mr. Costa and Mr. Niemeyer had 
been wrapped in such an aura of in- 
fallibility that any questioning of 
their works had become tantamount 
to intellectual treason. ἢ 

In practice, even these critics 
recognize Brasilia to be a remark- 
able feat. The dream of a new capital 
dates back to the early 19th century, 
yet President Kubitschek made it Te- 
ality in less than five years. And, in 
the process, it also became the larg- 
est single urban expression of the 
Modernist Movement that included 
the legendary French architect 
1.6 Corbusier among its leaders. 

"Mr. Costa's design, with its separa- 
tion of traffic and pedestrians, its 
division of the city into sectors and its 

mphasis on open green areas, was 
jauied by the new urban philosophy 
elaborated at the historic Interna- 
tional Congress of Modern Architec- 


ture of 1933 and spelied out in its so- 
called Athens Charter. 

Mr. Niemeyer was no less influ- 
enced by Le Corbusier, although he 
claims he went beyond his mentor's 
functionalism by emphasizing the im- 
portance of beauty and sculpting 
reinforced concrete into the daring 
and sensual shapes that have given 
Brasilia its architectural identity. 

Both Mr. Costa and Mr. Niemeyer 
seemed to visualize Brasilia as a so- 
cialist utopia where rich and poor 
could comfortably coexist. But this 
was not to be. 

In time, their approach was 
marred by practical problems. Low 
population density, the dispersal of 
ministries, commerce, banks, embas- 
sies and housing areas and the de- 
pendence on cars have al! tended to 


“dehumanize the city. Further, its 


monumental dimension seems to 
have prepared it better for authori- 
tarianism than democracy, as if polit- 
ical power were something to be ad- 
mired rather than shared. 

Brasilia's greatest scar, however, 
is to be found in the half-dozen satel- 
lite cities that, albeit 15 to 25 miles out 
of sight, ring the capital. Formed 
originally by the poor laborers who 
came to build Brasilia, their 1.3 mil- 
lion inhabitants and sprawling slums 
now reflect the continuing migration 
to the “capital of hope"’ of some 5,000 
famities each month. 

Critics charge that- conservation 
will only consolidate Brasilia’s image 
as a city where only well-paid offi- 
cials and politicians can afford to 
enjoy its security and tranquillity. 
Yet, with slums already infiltrating 
the Pilot Plan area, it is apparent that 
the city will come increasingly under 
siege from the “real” Brazil. 

When asked about this phenome- 
non, both. Mr. Costa and Mr. Nie-: 
meyer deny responsibility. “Brasilia 
was not planned to resolve ‘Brazil's: 
problems of inequality nor has archi- 
tecture the power to do so," Mr. Costa 
said. Mr. Niemeyer, a lifelong Com- 
Thunist, was even more direct. “‘I tell. 
my colleagues that, if they're upset. 
by misery, they won't resolve it on the 
drawing boards,” he said. 

* Attention is nonetheless focusing on 
the social problems that were, if not 
created, at least ignored in the city's 
original urban and architectural plan. 


- Governor Oliveira, however, will not 


hear criticism of Mr: Niemeyer, Mr. 
Costa or, indeed, of himself. Mr. Nie- 
meyer is more tolerant. “My tend- 
ency is to ignore criticism,” he says, 
“unless ! get fed up.” Oo 


do, we want to see them released 
from their web of sound and confront 
them, all too seeable and touchable, in 
the Dublin streets. Moreover, Joyce 
has already provided a visual matrix 
for them. “‘Ulysses” begins in a mar- 
tello tower on the Dublin coast, and 
that tower is still there for our visita- 
tions. Bloom lives in an Eccles Street 
we can stroll down, listening to the 
bells from St. George's Church. 

Joyce does not describe Dublin and 
its environs, but he gives us all the 
available map references. All we 
have to do is to buy an Aer Lingus 
ticket and see the city for ourselves. 
Then, naturally, we want to see 
‘Bloom throwing a Banbury cake to 
the seagulls over the Liffey, and Ste- 
phen coming out of the National Li- 
brery having discoursed on ‘“‘Ham-~- 
let.” If they are not there, we have to 
get a film maker to put them there. 
That is the impossible thing that has 
to be made possible. 

_ _ Linow this dramatizing urge from 
the inside. { wrote a television adap- 
tation of ‘‘Finnegans Wake” called 
“A Night at the Bristol Tavern.” It 
has never been performed, being con- 
sidered unsuitable for prime-time 
presentation. But my musical version 
of “Ulysses,” which I entitled 
“Blooms of Dublin,” was broadcast 
by the BBC and Radio Eireann on 
Feb. 2, 1982, the centennary of Joyce’s 
birth. This sub-Broadway. “Ulysses,” 
being for radio, could, not show the 
characters, but at least it could lift 
their voices from the page. As for 
making them sing, Joyce had as good 
as arranged for this already. Molly is 
a professional soprano, and Stephen 
has a fine tenor voice; Bloom is un- 
doubtedly a baritone; the whole of 
Dublin is ready to sing in chorus. The 
point is that the challenge to transfer 
Joyce's books to a dramatic medium 
goes on: it has not died with ‘The 
Dead.” 

If Strick’s “Ulysses” failed, it was 
not because of the esthetic impossibil- 
ity of the transfer. It was partly be- 
cause Strick could not persuade the 
whole of Dublin to pull down its televi- 
sion antennae and restore the city to 
the condition of June 16, 1904. This 
meant placing the action in contem- 
porary Dublin and having Stephen as- 
saulted by soldiers of the Irish Army. 

Any Joyce film must be an exploita- 
tion of the Joyce territory with Joyce 
dialogue — very dangerous to 
change, even minimally — attached 
to actors who, however, must always 


__be-unsatisfactory. Unsatisfactory be- 
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Milo O'Shea in “Ulysses"—. 
cause Joyce’s characters are. pre- 
sented from the inside, and the actor 


is restricted to the outer skin. Unsat- ᾿ 


isfactory because the characters sug- 


. gest all possible interpretations, and 


the actor has only his own, or his di- 
rector’s. But we may note that 
Joyce's device for externalizing the 
inner life — the interior monologue — 
has Jong been taken over by film, and 
the distortions of trick photography 
are an attempt to show the shifting 
and uncertain perceptions of charac- 
ters, so much part of the Joyce im- 
pressionist technique. . 

As for the most unadaptable Joyce 
book. of all, 1 saw, while trying to put 
an emasculated version of ‘‘Finne- 
gans Wake’’ onto the small screen, 
how much this called for Disney 
animation. ‘“‘Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs” appeared while Joyce 
‘was putting the finishing touches to 
his work, and ‘'Fantasia" came 
shortly after its publication. 

Sigmund’ Freud saw that film was 
the only way of presenting a dream, 
but the ultimate dream that is 
“Finnegans Wake” demands the kind 
of dream-fantastification which only 
color animation can provide. The all- 
too-human innkeeper Earwicker 
turns into the giant Finnegan, and his 
wife Ann becomes the river Liffey. 
Their twin sons, Shem and Shaun, are 
alt warring brothers, from Cain and 
Abel on, and their daughter Izzy is all 
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seductive temptresses. They need the 

comic transformations of a Disney 

pencil, and even the dream puns ask 

for the kind of visual wit of the Disney 

“Alice in Wonderland.”’ (Joyce's book 
- owes a lot to Lewis Carroll's.) 

The word “‘cropse,"' which presents 
simultaneously the notion of death 
and resurrection, could, if any anima- 
tor dared to do it, be converted into a 
corpse with crops growing out of it 
But film, a high popular medium, is 
not yet ready for this unpopular book. 

Meanwhile, we have Huston's work, 
“The Dead,” a great film maker's 
tribute to a great author. The movie, 
made out of images, has to be inferior 
to a story made out of words, since 
words expand the imagination while 
images confine it. A Joyce fitm can 
only be a commentary on a Joyce 
book. Great films are usually made 
out of.second-rate novels, and the 
power of the camera makes up for the 
descriptive mediocrity of the author. 
The converse is true, though not al- 
ways. Huston’s movie cannot super- 
sede Joyce, but it can pulsate with its 
own visual magic, which must lead us 
back to the verbal magic of the origi- 
nal. And that is what the marvelous 
dead director had in mind. [5] 


— Anthony Burgess, whose memoir, 
“Little Wilson and Big God,” was 


published earlier this year, has. writ- . 


ten 29 novels. a 
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A Year of Shame 


As one scandal after another unfolds, it is clear 
that President Reagan presides over one of the 
most corrupt administrations ever. Whether meas- 
ured by the rank or the sheer numbers of officials 
who have come under ethical suspicion and crimi- 
nal investigation, the amount of sleaze is awesome. 
Precise comparisons to the Grant, Harding and 
Nixon Administrations aren't possible or necessary. 
The Reagan Administration rivals them all for offi- 
cial lawlessness, contempt for law, and playing 
loose with the truth. 

Yet where is the outrage? The President greets 
each new disclosure with silence. The Attorney Gen- 
eral is in no position to hurl ethical stones. Even 
those who seek the White House next year, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, seem subdued in their criti- 
cism. These silent voices scream their own mes- 
sage, the wrong message. 

e 


Put aside the early embarrassed resignations 
of close aides; the Environmental Protection 
Agency abuses that forced its chief from office and 
sent its toxic wastes assistant to prison for perjury; 
the chiselers who quit or withdrew their nomina- 
tions; the housing official who conscripted his staff 
to help produce a book on privatizing the public sec- 
tor. Look just at 1987. 

Michael Deaver, the former deputy White 
House chief of staff and closest friend to the First 
Couple, stands convicted of perjury. It hardly ex- 
cuses the White House that he was indicted for lying 
to Congress and a grand jury investigating his lob- 
bying rather than for specific violations of the 
Ethics in Government Act. The law restricting a 
former official's lobbying of his old agency was wa- 
tered down by White House regulations, handing 
Mr. Deaver an undeserved defense. 

Attorney General Meese failed to police the 
Government or his own affairs. Just last month his 


former lawyer and former investment counselor . 


were indicted on charges of accepting payment 
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“knowingly participated in criminal activities in 


_ Operative facts. But we may never know the facts, 
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from the Wedtech Corporation to influence Mr. 
Meese. A special prosecutor said that he found ‘‘in- 
sufficient evidence as of this date" that Mr. Meese 


connection with his Wedtech actions.” But he said 
that “‘other matters” are still under investigation. 
An attorney general is expected to stay out of such 
thickets. 

Mr. Meese, acting as President Reagan’s first 
investigator, bungled the Iran-contra affair. He 
boasts that the facts he uncovered remain the 


since he allowed time for two main suspects to 
shred documents and concoct testimony. 

For his first six years in office Mr. Reagan en- 
joyed Teflon-like personal immunity. But in 1987 he 
was exposed for betraying his pledge against pay- 
ing ransom to terrorists when he shipped arms to 
Iran for American hostages. Polls have shown that 
most Americans think he lied when he denied know- 
ing that profits from arms shipments to Iran were 
diverted to the rebels in Nicaragua. 

Indeed, Americans still think he's lying even 
after the Congressional investigating committees, 
stymied by shreddings and evasions and lies, ac- 
knowledge they have no “smoking gun” evidence. 

Shamefully, the President refuses to rule out 
pardons for Iran-contra’s chief operatives. He 
greets the Deaver verdict with sympathy for his 
friend but ne regret for the misdeeds. 

The absence of condemnation by the White 
House cannot be excused on grounds of loyalty. 
Failure to condemn can be read only as tacit ac- 
quiescence. And why are the Presidential candi- 
dates quiet? Aren’t they offended by the talk of par- 
dons? Will they pledge to enforce the ethics act and 
defend the independent counse) law? 

Despite the smog of apathy that surrounds 
these disgraces, Americans surely want cleaner 
government. It is now up to those who seek leader- 
ship positions to turn the shame of 1987 into the re- 
demption of 1988. 


Cat Lyiiched on 10th Street» ~~ ~~~ 


For residents of Manhattan's East 10th Street, 
Christmas this year meant turkeys, presents — and 
the bu alarm on a fancy European sports car, 
which blasted off and wailed for four hours. 

The 10th Street neighbors are still gloating over 
their revenge. Unable to persuade the police to 
force open the car and stop the noise, they resorted 
to vigilante action. They tossed garbage on the car, 
scrawled their opinions of its owner’s ancestry on 
its windows, pried at the hood with hammers and 
crowbars, and scratched the finish. In effect, they 
lynched the car. That did not stop the noise (the 
alarm finally stopped, probably of its own accord) 
but it certainly relieved frustration. 

That frustration is understandable, but the city 
should not have to rely on vandalism to quel} bur- 
giar alarms that fail to shut off after 10 minutes as 
legally required. 

The alarms, designed to scream when a burglar 
disturbs the car, may also go off when the car is 
merely nudged by another parking behind it. The 


alarms’ ear-piercing shriek terrifies children and 
household pets, inflicts migraines on adults. Why 
are police so often unable or unwilling to force the 
car open and disconnect an overactive alarm? 
Under the city’s administrative code, they have the 
right to do so after trying to get in touch with the 
car’s owner, who is obligated to display identifying 
information under the windshield. Owners neglect 
to do so; police then decline to force open the car 
doors because they are afraid of liability suits. 

High-technology cures for errant alarms exist, 
at added cost. Until owners are forced to acquire 
them, New Yorkers who can be fined $50 for blowing 
an auto horn to save a jaywalker’s life aren't easily 
called to account for a sustained blast that violates 
a whole neighborhood. 3 

The city could make its law enforceable by pro- 
tecting its police from liability when they force their 
‘way into a car that flagrantly violates the peace. 
The best way to stop lynching, whether of people or 
automobiles, is by properly enforcing the law. 


Japan’s Lethal Whale ‘Science’ 


Japan’s whaling fleet, reconfigured as a ‘“‘re- 
search expedition,” steams toward the Antarctic. In 
defiance of the International Whaling Commission, 
Japan plans to kill 300 minke whales in the name of 
science. The meat would be sold, as usual, for profit. 
The U.S, traditionally the conscience of the treaty 
that protects whales, can have only one reaction to 
this brazenness: sanctions. 

Washington may certify a foreign country as a 
violator of the international whaling agreement and 
impose curbs on fish catches in U.S. waters and im- 
ported fish products. The threat of such sanctions 


has helped steer Norway and Iceland away from 


violations. Japan, however, seems unconcerned. 
Yet there is reason to believe that Japan is not 


insensitive to international -censure. Last month, 
Fisheries Minister Sato said: ‘If Japan’s action to 
pursue research whaling becomes a big issue and if 
criticism becomes accelerated, we will reconsider 
our decision at that stage.’’ 

That stage is now. Japan's willingness to en- 
gage in scientific subterfuge to satisfy its hunger for 
whale meat is deplorable; defying the 1.W.C.’s 
scientific judgment compounds the offense. 

There may come a time in the next few years 
when the mounds of data that already exist on 
whales have beer sufficiently analyzed to permit 
countries like Japan to consume limited amounts of 
whale meat. But until that time, the Iaw [5 more im- 
portant than Japan’s appetite. 


A New Year’s Resolution That Counts 


For most New York chil- 
dren, Christmas and New 
Year’s are dramatic holidays 
that may entail days of feasting, 
gift giving and family celebra- 
tion. But for thousands of home- 
less children, the holidays mean 
only slight variation in a grim 
routine — a token gift from 
some charity’s Santa Claus, 
glimpses of New Year's revelry 
on television. 

These children are the 
shame of the city. Some who live 
in welfare hotels may be lucky 
to have a grimy roof on which to 
play. For most, city streets are 
the only playground — streets 
shared with drug peddiers and 
prostitutes. Many other children ᾿ 
are all but ‘invisible: they live in shelters, are 
shunted from one temporary abode and from one 
school to the next. For too many, Christmas vaca- 
tion has no meaning: they don’t go to school at all. 

The wave υἱ sympathy for such children crests 
at Christmas. Then in January it begins to recede. 


Yet their plight continues un- 
abated. 


The New York Times 
Neediest Cases Fund, begun 76 
years ago, lightens the burden of 
the poor and the afflicted, in- 
cluding children. The need this 
year is greater than ever. 

To date, contributions to the 
Fund have been generous; but 
more are needed. Though the 
holiday season is over, the ap- 
peal goes on. There can be no 
better New Year's resolution 
than a commitment to help, no 
better way to back that commit- 
ment than with a donation. 

Donations and bequests are 
deductible for income tax and 
estate purposes, in accordance 
with the tax laws, and can be made anonymously or 
in someone's memory. Any amount is welcome. 

Checks should be made payable to The New 
York Times Neediest Cases Fund and mailed to 
Post Office Box 5193, General Post Office, New 


York, N.Y. 10087. 
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Between Palestinians and Istaelis a U.S. Role 


To the Editor: : 
A.M. Rosenthal is correct in as- 
serting (‘The Making of Gaza" cel- 
umn, Dec. 22) that the roots of Gaza 
Strip violence precede the declara- 
tion of the State of Israel, but his in- 
terpretation of the evolution of Is- 
raeli-Arab relations is flawed. 

Mr. Rosenthal writes: “In 1947, the 
United Nations, with the backing of 
every major power, voted to partition 
the British mandate of Palestine into 
Israeli and Palestinian states. If the 
Arabs had accepted that, there would 
be a separate Palestinian state 40 
years old.’ Unfortunately, the major 
powers decided what was best for the 
indigenous population without con- 
sulting it. Arabs found objectionable 
a plan that gave 55 percent of the land 
(not all of it contiguous) to the 35 per- 
cent of Palestine’s residents who 
were Jewish — most of them recent 
immigrants, who then owned only 7 
percent of the land. - 

Mr. Rosenthal believes that the 


Palestinians, in accordance with the , 


partition plan, should have docilely 
vacated most of their land (including 
much of Palestine’s most fertile 
tract), turned their homes and fields 
over to newcomers, and gone else- 
where. Arab resistance to the plan led 
eventually to military victory by Jew- 
ish armed forces and the creation of 
thousands of Palestinian refugees, 
who cannot, to this day, return to 
their homeland. 

Mr. Rosenthal complains about al- 
leged behavior of “those Arab neigh- 
bors who preach death and hate and 
slaughter in the name of God," yet, 
Israel practices apartheid in the 
name of national security. Israel's 
law of return allows any Jews from 
anywhere in the world to immigrate 
to it, but Palestinians may not return 
to the place of their birth. By calling 
itself a democracy while it continues 
to occupy and colonize territories in 
which it gives only its colonists the 
right to vote, Israel sets for itself a 
double standard, but -not, as Mr. 
Rosenthal suggests, a higher one. 


His Middle East is one in which 
Arab states “seized" and “snatched” 
land, but in which Israel benigniy 
“found herself in control of territo- 
ty," which in the case of Gaza is “that 
strip of territory israel does not want 
but cannot let go for fear it would be- 
come a P.L.O. state.” Mr. Rosenthal" 
Pities the-occupier, not the 

own national aspirations are 
meaningless next to Israel's self-de- 
fined security needs. ; 

Similarly, Mr. Rosenthal gives the 
impression that the failure to interna- 

* tionalize Jerusalem is the fault of the 
Arabs. Before the 1967 war, the Man- 
deibaum Gate in Jerusalem provided 
some access between Israel! West 
and Arab East Jerusalem, providing 
evidence of the possibility of coopera- 
tion there. But internationalization 
never seemed more distant than 
when Israel captured the entire city 
in 1967-and declared it to be Israel's 
capital It is true that before 1967 
Jews were denied access to parts of 
East Jerusalem, just as today Mos- 
lems the world over are routinely 
denied visas to visit Jerusalem, one of 
Islam's most holy cities. ~ 
__ Life under Israeli military atthor- 

> ity in the occupied territories is a 

brutal experience for Palestinians, as 
the uprising in Gaza indicates. Mr. 

Rosenthal takes comfort that there 

are, in his opinion, piaces “‘where op- 
pression is far worse,” but the Gaza 

Strip is a place where 650,000 refu- 

gees live on a patch of infertile land 
30 miles tong and 6 miles wide. Most 
of them live in impoverished camps. 
And they now must share the [and 
with 2500 armed Jewish settlers, 
whose ‘facts on the ground,” like 
those that sprouted throughout Pales- 
tine before Israei's creation, further 

erode the hope of Palestinians for a 

land of their own. 

It behooves influential American 
Jews like Mr. Rosenthal and the poli- 
ticians they support to admit to the 
cruelty of those policies and to work 


for ἃ more constructive United States - 


role in resolving the problems that 


Where History’s Been the Last 50 Years 


To the Editor: 

Jack Valenti’s “About Historians 
Who Can't Write’’ (Op-Ed, Dec. 11) 
may or may not have a point in its 
Stricture on the stylistic shortcom- 
ings of modern school history texts. 
But it unintentionally iltustrates 
something a good deal more impor- 
fant: the continuing gross ignorance 
of most of the lay public about the 
vast Change that has come over the 
field of history. A glacial shift in 
scholarly thinking has taken place, 


* which has almost-incideritally. stirred οι, 
“a minor controversy between school- :, 


based history teachers and univer- 
Sity-based history scholars. 

Mr. Valenti expresses veneration 
for Herodotus, Tacitus, Voltaire, Gib- 
bon, Macaulay, etc. All giants, cer- 
tainly, but all blind practitioners of 
the narrow, superficial, elitist history 
of governments and politics, war and 
revolution, kings, queens, popes and 
generals. Over the last 100, and espe- 
cially the last 50 years, political-mili- 
tary history has slowly been eclipsed 
by social, economic, cultural and, in- 
creasingly, technological history. 

The history of people has been dis- 
placing that of persons, developments 
that of dates. Innovation and discov- 
ery are the new touchstones, battles 
and dynastic successions are sinking 
to obscurity. And let anyone who 
thinks that the new “history without 
events” is dull reading open Fernand 
Braudel's “Civilization & Capital- 
ism: 15th-18th Century” to any of its 
2,000 pages and learn otherwise. 


Yes, history should be well written, 
interesting, even compelling to read. 
Bur the essential test of history writ- 
ing is not, as Mr. Valenti imagines, 
that it be enjoyed and remembered. 
The essential test is that it tell us 
something worth our knowing, that it 
reveal significant truths about where 
we came from and how we gat here. 

So, to call first of all for enjoyable 
history makes no more sense than to 
call for enjoyable chemistry or phys- 
ics. JOSEPH GIES 

Pinckney, Mich., Dec. 12, 1987 
The writer is co-author with his wife, 
Frances, of. among other books, 
“Marriage and the Family in the 
Middle Ages.” 


Santayana Might Have Flunked the Exam 


To the Editor: 

Leo Blond is on sound ground when 
he argues against abolishing the New 
York City Board of Examiners 
(“Board of Examiners 15 One of the 
Best Watchdogs in New York,” letter, 
Dec. 12). It does prevent illiterates 
from gaining a teaching license. With- 
out it, he writes, “opportunists with 
the antennae of the Tweed Ring and 
the Parking Violations Bureau will 
come crawling through the cracks.” 
It is indeed an important watchdog. 

Unfortunately, however, it is a 
watchdog that oflen growls at able, 
creative, (talented candidates who 
really want to teach, 50 (that they go 
elsewhere (o pursue careers. Thus, 
we often lose the seminal thinkers, 
the independents who march to a dif- 
ferent druramer, the exciting person- 
alities who could make learning a joy. 
A major criticism of the Board of Ex- 
aminers, therefore, is that it encour- 
ages conformity. 

I remember my own first attempt 
to gain the regular license as a 
teacher of English. During my inter- 
view 1 was asked to read aloud 
George Santayana’s sonnet “‘Oh 
World Thou Choosest Not the Better 
Part,’ then offer my interpretation of 
the poet’s meaning. Months tater I 


was informed that because my inter- ~ 


pretation had been wrong, I would be 
denied a license. : 

1 decided to write Professor San- 
tayana and ask what he meant in that 


sonnet. Here are some excerpts from- 


the Lwo-page letter he sent me. 

“The sonnet ... was written 55 
years ago, and | should hardly trust 
myself to say now exactly what inter- 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl- 


- edge or to return unpublished letters. - 


pretation, if any, might exactly corre- 
spond to what may have been in my 
mind when I wrote it... . 

“When once anything is given to the 
public it belongs to the public and 
they are at liberty to find in it what 
meaning they choose. 

“{f your interpretation is that my 
way of seeing and writing is intetlec- 
tual, 1 think you are right, but it is in- 
telligence about emotion ... intefleto 
d'amore, So that your critics may be 
right too...."" 

f submited this fetter to the Board 
of Examiners. It was ignored. My 
failure stood. 

Many of the best and brightest can- 
didates I knew, in all disciplines, sim- 
ply refused to tolerate such pedantry 
and walked away from teaching ca- 
reers. 1 decided to try again, so paid 
for the cram courses that oriented 
me to the “model’" answers with 
which the examiners were so cam- 
fortable and finally got my license. 

Al the present critical moment in 
the New York City school system, it 
hardly makes sense to erect barriers 
that gifted young men and women 
who want very much to teach will 
refuse to hurdle. The result, as in the 
Past, will be the enthronement of me- 
diocrity. CHARLES G. SPIEGLER 

Forest Hills, Queens, Dec. 13, 1987 
The writer isa retired New York City 
high school teacher and supervisor. 


plague is and Palestinians 
alike. aie DAVID J. SADD 


Executive Director 
. National Assn. of Arab Americans 
Washington, Dec. 23, 1987 


Nonviolence Is the Way 


τ ‘Dthe Editor: 


When reading an Anthony Lewis 
clumn on the subject of Israel, one 
evects a one-sided, passionate po- 
letic ignoring the 40-year refusal by 
wering Arabs (except Egypt) to 
ene to the ‘peace table, their heast- 
les decision to keep their fellow 
Aros fenced in refugee camps, the 
mujer of Jewish children, Israeli 
Oly:pic athletes and diplomats, and 
alsof Arabs who are disposed to ne- 


. BOtie an end:to this tragic conflict. 


Mi Lewis outdid himself Dec. 27, 
whene invoked my name six times. 
Thou J had read to him Dec. 23 the 
full ἴδ: οἵ my statements, by picking, 
cuttingnd omitting, he distorted my 
respons to recent Arab violence to 
suggeStiat | think the entire issue is 
one of “‘ly and order.” 

Howev-, Mr. Lewis knew that on 
Dec. 21, lad stated that the violence 
was “daferous and disfiguring to 

le whaave no alternative but to 
find a way coexist in peace.” I went 
on to say: ‘ere must emerge — and 
be protecteqgainst Arab extremists 
— a represeative group of Palestin- 
ians who beve in nonviolence and 
who are preétred to accept Israel’s 
continuing in\ation to negotiate. Re- 
sponsible Ar: jJeaders, especially 
King Hussein,hould act promptly 
with the Goverkent of Israel so that 
the peaceful patrn of day-to-day life 
may be restort and a beginning 
made, at long lasin the task of find- 
ing a just and layp solution to the 
problems of the ar" 

The recent Crouls erupted in the 
Gaza Strip, which πρὶ unwillingly 
occupied after Egy abandoned the 
territory. Until thers a settlement, 
Israel is bound unc international 
law to maintain ordeor the sake of 
the population and tyrotect itself 
(and Jordan) from thtgjestine Lib- 
eration Organization which the 
United States officiallieclared as 
recently as last month be a terror- 
ist organization. 

Not for a moment hay doubted 
that the people of Gazayve griev- 
ances. Who wouldn't? hey are 
denied entrance to other Ap states: 
they are used as politi. fodder 
against Israel, which gaired far 
greater numbers of Jews den from 
Arab lands. The Arab conton and 
resentment is the tinder for: disor- 
der the P.L.O. and Islamic fuamen- 
talists exploit. But Israeli curity 
forces would be unique in theyrig if 
they did not defend themselve . 

I have stated that unquestably.. 
some Israeli soldiers undetjege ~ 


τ have used excessive force. Thig; 


pens, alas, in our own country.qw. 
ever, these instances must not bor- 
trayed, as Mr. Lewis attempts, js- 
raeli policy. General Mordecai qe 
Israeli southern command, quy 
oe disciplinary action iny. 
propriate cases — scarcely a tri. 
tion in the P.L.O., where indiscric 
nate violence is poticy. 

I hope I shall always be, as Ν, 
Lewis described, “8 man sensitive \ 
those deprived of basic rights.” An 
he is cerrect that I have “fought rac 
ism" in this country. However, } 
never kiew Martin Luther King Jr. to 
toss a rick or to heave a Molotov 
cocktail ἐς 18-year-old recruits or to 
urge others to do so and flee to maim 
others on wother day. And the civil 
rights movement was always ready 
to negotiateits grievances, : 

All Israel parties and American 
Jews do “umerstand how urgent it is 
to end this ocupation,"” as Mr. Lewis 
argues. But lease furnish a name 
and address olan Arab leader (such 
as Anwar el-Saiat) who is willing to 
negotiate and wo accepts the reality 
of Israel. Morris B. ABRAM 

Chairman, Contrence of Presidents 
af Major American 
Jevish Organizations 
Newyork, Dec.-29, 1987 
. 


Healing in Jeusalem 
To the Editor: 


_Your front page alicies about the 
violence in Gaza a 


to the healing I wit in Jerusa- 
Jem this month. 

At the Hadassah al Center at 
Ein Kerem, | remariedon the large 
number of Arab babis ἢ the pediat- 


rics department, idhtified 
mothers in native d oie 
—s the cribs. 

e doctor explain these 
ferrais from the hos in the Goon 
Strip. The majority i 
cases because the 


that often result. No 
willing to treat these u: 
dren. Israel and Had; 
eae cin Hospital, 
side with Israeli childrg 
Orthodox families. {ling is a gree 
peacemaker. 

In this season of ped and good 


hospital is 


y 4 o 
manity to its Arab neigors would 


AILE! 
Jericho, Lr. pe Novick 
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Making 
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Bost 

fter the Helsinki Conference ct 

1975 reached its accords on 
human rights, a handful of: 
rave Russians formed a Broup to re 
Port on Soviet compliance. They paid 
dearly for their courage. The organiz: 
de el Moscow Helsinki Watch, as 
prisoned. i, were all eventually im- 

Helsinki Watch committees 
exist in countries around the shed 
and 13 have formed an international 
federation. Three weeks from now at 
the invitation of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, the federation will send repre- 
Sentatives to Moscow to taik with 
Soviet officials about human rights. 

The Soviet invitation is a signal of 
something important that has hap- 
peped in international life. The issue of 
human rights has come to matter polit- 
ically. Governments that abuse their 
own citizens have to reckon with the 
possibility that they will be called to 
account in the world, and will pay a 
price. 

That brutality in one country should 
arouse concern elsewhere is hardly a 
new development. Americans were 
aroused by the Turkish massacre of 
Armenians in 1915, and Gladstone 
campaigned in Britain on the Bulgar- 
ian issue as early as the 1870's. 

What is new is the developing sense 
that there are international legal 
standards of humanity, laid down ina 
network of treaties and agreements 
— of which the Helsinki accords are 
one example. Those agreements 
make it harder. and harder for gov- 
ernments to make the traditional 
claim that anyone who complains 
about their abuses is interfering in 
their internal affairs. Gla 

The changing political realities on 
human rights are illustrated not just 
in Moscow but in Washington. In the 
1970's the reluctance of President 
Nixon and Secretary of State Kissin- 
ger to press human rights abroad led 
Congress to write standards into for- 
eign aid and other legislatidn. Now 
those standards are an indelible part 

‘of the system. 

The Reagan Administration began 
with undisguised hostility (o the 
whole idea of internationat human 


Thenew | 
political -. | 
of human 
rights. 


rights. President Reagan embraced 
Jeane Kirkpatrick's idea that the U.S. 
is better off keeping right-wing ty- 
rants in office than risking Commu- 
nism in any change. 

Mr. Reagan effectively abandoned 
the Kirkpatrick thesis when he ended 
American support for the Philippine 
dictator, Ferdinand Marcos. Today 
the Administration criticizes not only 
Communist governments but such 
right-wing tyrannies as the Chilean 
regime. It spoke oft when Israeli 
forces killed Palestinians protesting 
in the occupied territories. ἢ 

‘There is still a certain reluctance in 
the Administration to call govern- 
ments to account when it has a politi- 
ca) stake in them. Human rights 
groups charged recently that the Ad- 
ministration was soft on China's re- 
pression in Tibet and on governments 
in such countries as Turkey, Hon- 
duras and Indonesia. 

The Assistant Secretary of State for 
Human Rights, Richard Schifter, 
called that criticism “absurd” and 
said the United States cannot “remake 
foreign societies.’” Of course it cannot. 
But it can speak out — as it did not, for 
example, as the military rulers in Haiti 
‘gradually throttled freedoms. 

It is sad that Mr. Schifter and others 
in the Administration bristle so defen- 
sively when the private human rights 
organizations urge them to do more. 
What people in office can do is always 
subject to political limits, and outsid- 
ers may not fully understand that. But 
the goading role of the private kel 
is essential. -They have really rai : 
the world’s consciousness on the evils 
of torture and other inhumanities. 

Indeed, the history of the human 
rights movement in these last Jose 
shows what a difference individuals 
can make. Amnesty Intern: 
saved countless pol 
from, torment and death. 
Russians who fount 
fit a beacon that cou 


guished. . : fety, may not 
their safety, may Π' 
4 a the risks undertaken by in- 


volunteer to_ monitor 


“dividuals who puses on the front fine. 


human ee elsinki Watch mem- 


Ἢ in ori hiatric 
bers are stil in Prete os delegation 


i jzation by 
rights organizal 
jons and threats. es 

prasectan Rights Watch, ἃ coalition πὸ 
υ St roups that moniter conditions si 
As “a Latin America and Eure μῇ 
cently reported on the gina es 
human . Fights ieee baltic 


" Rilled between 500 others persecuted, 


1987, and nearly other Parser Ἰς 
tries. Their co 

air the knowledge that they make 3 

difference. ᾿ 


THE JERUSALEM POST 


By Meron Benvenisti 


JERUSALEM — The general 
strike by almost 750,000 Israeli Arabs 
was not only an impressive tour de 
force but a remarkable display of 
solidarity with their compatriots in 
the occupied territories of Gaza and 
the West Bank. It was also the culmi- 
nation of a slow, painful process of 
community building, carried out dur- 
ing 40 years of living in the Jewish 
state. : 

This has been lost on the Israelis, 
who want to believe that the Palestin-* 
jan problem, and the disturbances 
that arise from it, involve oniy the 
question of the occupied territories 
and not Israel] itself — and that the 
whole problem is one of law and 
arder, 

Suddenly, however, reality refused 
to comply with perception. The illu- 
sory distinction between -metropoli- 
tan Israel and its 20-year-old colonial 
empire in the West Bank and Gaza 
has had to be abandoned. The line 
that the Israelis erased by settling in 
the occupied territories and by creat- 
ing full physical and economic inte- 
gration has now been erased by the 
Palestinians as well. The Israelis 
have united the land but a5 an unex- 
pected consequence have united the 
Palestinians. 

The old conditions have been re- 


. created. The old  intercommunal 


strife has been renewed. It is an or- 
ganic and endemic conflict involving 
three and a half million Israeli Jews 
and two million Palestinian Arabs. 
Fundamental issues of identity and 
legitimacy are involved. 

It is fought out by young Palestin- 
jays horn intg an tion by Jew- 
ish zealots Wiio betieve-in divine guid- 
ance, by young Israeli conscripts 
shooting Palestinian youths because 
they are told they are fighting for 
sheer survival, by those who have 
built houses against the enemy and 
who have demolished the houses of 


. terrorists, by those who have planted 


Meron Benvenisti is a former deputy 
mayor of Jerusalem who led a re- 
search team that studied the occu- 
pied territories. 


Jewish trees and uprooted Arab 
trees. 

The dynamic of Israeli-Palestinian 
intercommunal strife is similar to 
that of other such conflicts every- 
where from Beirut to Belfast. It is 
waged in an endless cycle of violence, 
enforcement, domination, contain- 
ment. It is accompanied by the devel- 
opment of stereotypes and the lower- 
ing of the threshold of moral sensitivi- 
ty. ἮΝ 

But all this has not been acknow!l- 
edged by the Israelis. They refuse to 


‘A new 
generation 


created.’ . 


realize that the famous dilemma of 
whether Israel is to be a Jewish state 
or a democratic state has become an 
immediate choice and that each pass- 
ing day helps determine the choice by 
default, They refuse to understand 
the true nature of the second republic 
they established in 1967 — a rigid, 
hierarchical political and social 
structure based on ethnicity, a dual 
system of Jewish domination and 


’ Palestinian’ subordination held to- 


gether by coercive power. -. 

Most Jews see no alternative to the 
status quo. It does not nag their con- 
science, because the dual system is 
perceived as politically necessary for 
security reasons, They are not forced 
to choose between patriotism and lib- 
eral democratic values. Faced with 
Palestinian negativism and terror- 
ism, all alternatives to the status quo 
seem unacceptable, and the cost 
bearable. . 


Quit Sabotaging 
The Arias Plan 


By John B. Oakes 


The bankruptcy of United States 
policy in Nicaragua is worsened by 
the weakness of Congress in resisting 
that policy and by the trickery of the 
State Department in promoting it. 

The new aid program grants the 
contras a mere $8.1 million in “‘hu- 
manitarian” and other aid for the 
next few weeks. Tucked away in the 
small type, however, is an additional 
$6.3 million in military assistance for 
the contras that the White House for- 
got to mention and that nobody but 
Senator Dodd of Connecticut seems to 
notice or object to. 

Though it is nearly twice the 
amount officially publicized, the size 
of this aid is not great by Washington 
standards, but its significance is pro- 
found. It rejects an “indispensable 
element” of the Arias peace plan: 
cessation of outside aid. At a moment. 
when another part of the plan, cease- 
fire, is hanging in the balance, it gives 
the Sandinistas an excuse for sabo- 
taging the plan as a whole. It directly 
defies the advice of President Arias 
of Costa Rica, author of the plan and 


’ as strong an opponent of the spread of 
- Communism in Central America as 


‘President Reagan — and a far more 
effective one. Ἶ ἔ 
While giving the usual lip service to 
the Arias plan, as to the Contadora 
proposals that preceded it, the State 
Department is again busily cutting it 
off at the knees. At the recent summit 
conference in Washington, Secretary 


General Gorbachev made the star- ~ 


ing Su tion for a negotiated halt 
At πεῖνα arms deliveries to San- 
dinist Nicaragua. There was no 

ningful response. 

ral Ρ gnome said the President, 
«jg that Gorbachev told me he wants 
to go forward with the {Arias} peace 
plan, and he would withhold aid from 
the Sandinistas in ordef to do so.” 
Even the White House spokesman 
couldn’: explain why this proposal 
was not instantly followed up. 

It touches the one Nicaraguan issue 


John B. Oakes is former Editorial 
Page Editor of The New York Times. 


on which afl Americans, pro- or anti- 
Sandinista, are agreed: [t is the le- 
gitimate concern over the alleged 
buildup of Eastern bloc arms for of- 
fensive purposes in Nicaragua and its 
potential threat to the security of the 
Americas. This is the genuine issue, 
but Mr. Reagan refuses to talk about 
it to the Sandinistas and is evidently 
unprepared to talk about it to the 
Soviets. ἃ 

Instead, he moved in exactly the op- 
posite direction. The man running the 
United States show in Central Amer- 
ica, Assistant Secretary of State 
Abrams, promptly trotted out a high- 
ranking Sandinista defector whom he 
had been keeping in the closet for the 
past several weeks. 

The defector, a Major Miranda, hit 
the front pages with a sensational re- 
port of a huge Soviet arms buijdup in 
Nicaragua, capped by plans to invade 
Costa Rica at a suitable time. These 
revelations were, curiously, not men- 
tioned to Mr. Gorbachev during his 
visit a few days earlier. The publicity, 
was precisely timed to bait a holiday- 
hungry Congress into propping up 
Mr. Abrams'’s proxy armry once again 
—and it succeeded. 

It didn’t matter that a Pentagon offi- 
cial, under questioning, subsequently 
admitted that rhany of the defector’s 
statements’ were speculative; that 
there is no evidence of a “concrete 
plan” to invade Costa Rica or any- | 
where else; that the Soviet MIG's and 
other advanced equipment mentioned 


- by the defector exist only on a Sandin- 


ista “wish list" — as do so marly other 
arms that they have never received 
from the Soviets, The entire emphasis ἡ 

_ ii the document was on defensive, not 
offensive, strategy against a potential 
armed attack by the U.S. 

The five Central American presi- 
dents meet later this month to decide 
how the peace process is progressing. 
It is obvious that it is not going very 
well. The only hope that it will go well 
will be if both Washington and Mos- 
cow accept President Arias's advice 
to all outsiders: “Let Central Amer- 
fcans decide the future of Central 
America, Leave the interpretation 
and implementation of our peace plan 
tous.” 


Frances Jetter 


New Act, Old Tragedy © 


Palestinians help the Israelis avoid 
the costs of the status quo. They - 
refuse to formulate realistic strate- 
gies and believe that the Palestinian 
revolution will eventually destroy the 
Jewish state. Threats of reprisal 
against Palestinians who dare to ex- 
press moderate views or advocate 
policies divergent from official Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization posi- 
tions discourage 81} but a very few. 

The Palestinian scene is dominated 
by angry young men who are coura- 
geous to confront bare-handed the 15- 
raeli soldiers but are not courageous 
enough to translate rage into positive 
action, A new generation of Palestin- 
jan martyrs has been created; a eu- 
phoric mood of pride is widespread in 
the territories. But this again is lost 
on the Israelis, who perforce see 
them as a gang of juvenile delin- 
quents. . 

The lessons of the last two week: 
have not been learned, neither by 1s- 
raelis nor by Palestinians. But soon 
there will be a repeat performance, 
and the civil war will explode in yet 
another cycle of violence. 

The curtain is thus raised on a new 
act of the old tragedy. Unlike earlier 
acts, it is supported almost exclu- 
sively by the two tragic heroes. All 
supporting actors have withdrawn. 
The two heroes conduct a dialogue of 
horrifying deeds. The tired audience 
prays that the tragedy is close (o its 
catharsis, but the actors insist on pro- 
louging the agony. Not all scores have 
been settled. Darkness envelops the 
strife-torn landscape of the Holy 
Land. The shadows of rage and fear 


are deepening. 


Corrupt Conference 


he Senate Ethics Committee 
can no longer close its eyes to 
the political fixes that have been 
infecting the closed-door Senate- 


“House conferences. 


These meetings are supposed to be 


ἢ held to adjust differences between 


House and Senate versions of bills on 
the same subject; such compromise 
between legislative bodies is tradi- 
tional and necessary. However, in re- 
cent weeks, two deals. have come to 
light that show how senators now use 
the secrecy of the conference to slip 
through pet projects or to settle old 
scores — power plays that might not 
work in the daylight of debate. 

In one instance, Senator Daniel 
Inouye pushed conferees into accept- 
ing his proposat — not in any bill be- 
fore the conference — to spend $8 mil- 
lion to build schools for North African 
Jews in France. 

The Senator's backers should be 
encouraged to donate their fortunes 
to that worthy cause, but before pub- 
lic funds are expended, the public is 
entitled to a hearing; the responsible 
legislators should then vote it up or 
down. Senator Inouye acted like a 
gung-ho colone! who thought he knew 
what was best for the country and 


Stop the 
closed-door 
political fixing. 


who was ready to defy its normal 
procedures to get the job done. 

Al least that abuse of conference 
power did not hurt anybody except 
the taxpayers. In the other example 
of secret fixing, another of the Demo- 
cratic grandees of the Senate — Fritz 
Hollings of South Carolina — used the 
conference to get even with an indi- 
vidual who was bothering the Demo- 
crats' “Charles River Gang” in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The target was Rupert Murdoch, 
owner of The Boston Herald and The 
New York Post, who is being forced 
by anti-media-monopoly law either 
to relinquish or close down those 
newspapers or to sell television sta- 
tions he owns in those cities. The 
Australian-American Mr. Murdoch, 
a powerful publisher who usually 
gets zapped in this space, has been 
seeking waivers from the Federal 
Communications Commission to en- 
able him to continue owning the 
newspapers, or while he finds ἃ 
buyer willing to assume the Post's 
losses in New York. 


THE WORLD BOOK 


The sassy Boston Herald is .a 
source of great irritation to Demo- 
cratic Senators Edward Kennedy and 
John Kerry and their ieftist cohort. | 
suspect that Fritz Hollings, chairman 
of the Commerce Committee, and the 
two Massachusetts Senators who put 
him up to his maneuver want the 
newly profitable Boston newspaper 
transferred to politically friendly 
hands and do not care if the money- 
losing New York Post dies. 

In the dark of conference commit- 
tee night, Fritz Hollings put through 
iegislation to deny the F-C.C_ the right 
to waive the cross-ownership rule. 
Caught out by Alex S. Jones, a re- 
porter for The New York Times, 
Senator Hollings admitted that his 
legislation was *‘aimed directly” at 
Mr. Murdoch. Such legislative punish- 
ment of an individual is along the 
lines of a bil! of attainder, which the 
Framers — conscious of the danger 
of legislative excesses — prohibited 
in the Constitution. The Senator blus- 
tered: "1 was glad to do it.” 

One question that Senate Ethics 
should ask is: Who was Senator Hoil- 
ings glad to do it for? The Senator ad- 
mits instructing his staff counsel to 
clear the proposed language with his 
Massachusetts colleagues, Senators 
Kermedy and Kerry. But -he did not 
confide in Senators D'Amato or 
Moynihan of New York, ostensibly be- 
cause his focus was on Boston. 

That excuse is patently false. The 
Hollings-Kennedy-Kerry caba] kept 
this maneuver from the New York 
Senators knowing they would have 
opposed legislation that might cost 
thousands of union members their 
jobs at The-New York Post. 

The impetus for this circumvention 
of deliberation came from influential 
backers of Senators Kennedy and 
Kerry. Ethics investigators should 
follow the influence trail: Who in Bos- 
ton or Cambridge got to Senator Ken- 
nedy’s staff? Who then put the arm on 
Fritz Hollings? 

.Gaing deeper: Was anybody in- 
volved who wants to buy The Boston 
Heraid at a forced-sale price? Were 
promises made in conference of polit- 
ical or other campaign backing in re- 
turn for language slipped into a bill 
without the knowledge of legislators 
directly concerned? 

The issue here is not Mr. Hollings’s 
concern about cross-ownership of 
media any more than it is Senator 
Inouye's interest in educating Moroc- 
can Jews in France. The issue is the 
new ability of powerful committee 
chairmen to corrupt the legislative 
conference by delivering on political 
contracts — in a tight little club be- 
hind closed doors — that they could 
never get away with on the floor of 
the House or Senate. Oo 
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Marimekko C 


A new owner is 


trying to stem 
losses at the 


once-trendy 
᾿ Finnish company. 
_ByCINDYBABSKI 


. HELSINKI: 
Te: ‘was never any doubt- 
᾿ about what the inside label 
would say. The clothes and fa-- 
brics, with their striking design and 
splashes of bold color, were clearly 
Marimekko. But for people of a cer-- 
tain generation — those who came of" 
age in the 1960’s — they represented" 
more than just a brand name: They’ 
conjured up an image and an era. 

Now, 20 years after its heyday, the 
Finnish textile clothing company is 
trying to survive the worst crisis of 
its 37-year history. 

“When I was in school, it was very 
hot stuff if you had Marimekko’ 
clothes and Marimekko bags,” said 
Henry Kallio, a financial analyst in’ 
Helsinki who follows the company. 
“But in the 80's, I don’t know if any of 
my friends talk about Marimekko." 

Burdened with an outdated image 
and high production costs, Mari- 
mekko is struggling to revitalize its 
image and woo new customers. The 
company, which has been losing 
money since 1985 when it was bought 
by Amer Group, the: Finnish conglo- 
merate, is trying to stem those losses 
and reclaim a place for itself in inter- 
national fashion. 

It has hired new designers and exe- 
cutives, started manufacturing in 
countries where costs are lower than 
Finland's and trying to squeeze more 
of profit out of its American operation 
by opening a New York store. Per- 
haps the most important change is 
that Marimekko, with a new presi- 
dent, is being run like a business and 
not just an elite design studio; even 
its designers are learning to focus on 
sales as well as esthetics. 

“You have to do that because com- 
petition is so hard,” said Pirjo Rav- . 
tiainen, a Marimekko coat designer. 
"You have to 5611." Even in creating 
new designs, she said, ‘‘we have to 
compromise because of marketing 
and work production.” 


RIMEKKO’'S is also pursu- 
ing a new breed of shopper: 
affluent young women who 
want up-to-date wardrobes. It does 
not want to be clothier to the aging: 
hippies and middle-aged leftist intel-. 
lectuals who made it famous 20 years 
ago. “We're trying to gear the pro- 
duct to younger consumers, new con- 
sumers,” said Jan-Erik Groeniund, 
who Amer Group named as Mari- 
mekko’s president a year ago. 
Those customers, according to 
marketing director Sylva Dahl- 
stroem, “are of a ‘mental age’ of 25- 


plus’ — a group, she said, that can _ 


include teen-agers or women in their 
early 20's looking to appear more 
sophisticated. It does not want to lose 
its old customers, but believes its 
future depends on young, women. 
New styles, fabrics and colors have 
come out of that business decision, 
Already, its trademark look — brash, 


pop-art splashes of color — has made © 


way for subtler designs and colors. 
“My biggest challenge,” said Leena 
Lind, a 28-year-old staff designer who 
was hired a year and a half ago “was 
to make prints I could wear myself.” 

The changes are striking, but, ac- 
cording to Jarno Peltonen, director of 
Helsinki's Museum of Applied Arts, 
the fabrics retain a quality of visual 
art. ‘“‘Marimekko is as good as a 
painting,” he said. 

Marimekko’s international reputa- 
tion were the factors that attracted 
Amer Group to Marimekko in the 
first place. Amer Group, whose main 
businesses include importing Toyota 
cars and selling Marlboro cigarettes 
under license, wanted the cachet that 
Marimekko could impart. But in its, 
first year with Marimekko, it expand- 
ed production — only to find it glutted 
its own market. 

It became clear that Amer Group 
had to craft a strategy combining 
Stronger financial controls with an 
appreciation of Marimekko’s crea- 


tive strengths, Marimekko decided to’ 


concentrate on what it knows best: 
women’s ready-to-wear clothing and 
home interior products. According to 
Mr. Groentund, 70 percent of profits 
come from women's clothing and 20 
percent from the home-interior line. 
(The rest comes from royalties.) 

In its women’s lines, Marimekko is 
emulating Italy's Benetton, which 
specializes in clothes that can be 
mixed and matched. Unisex clothes, 
once its trademark, are mostly a 
thing of the past. It offers just a few 
men’s shirts, and its women’s clothes 
are now more feminine. 


ITS management has undergone a 

complete overhaul: It has a new 

president, marketing director and 
public relations director, plus 
younger designers. There were no 
mass dismissals, but several execu- 
tives and designers left, uncomforta- 
ble with the new business focus. ᾿ 

Marimekko is also scrutinizing pro- 
duction costs. Most of its women's 
line is manufactured in Finland, 
where labor and supply costs are 
high. Although Marimekko argued 
for years that volume on many items 
was too low for overseas manufac- 
ture, Mr. Groenlund decided to to 
start manufacturing in Italy, Portu- 
gal and Hong Kong. He estimates that 


it can save 30 to 40 percent by produc- 
Chania Ὁ Ὀὐυο--ς-ς-- 


Cindy Babski is a freelance journa- ‘ 


list based in Stockholm. 
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The look was 
bold and 


ing in Portugal, and even more in 
Hong Kong. It is producing printed 
knitwear in Italy, T-shirts in Portu- 
gal, and plans to add production in 
other markets this year. 

Although it seems that Marimekko 
again will lose money this year, Mr. 
Groenlund predicts that it should be 
back in the black “certainly by 1989- 
90." Estimates of Marimekko's cur- 
rent revenues are not available, part- 
ly because the company is buried so 
deeply in the Amer Group conglomer- 
ate. But analysts seem to agree with 


for a second location. 


United States. 


ment stores. 


Marimekko sells through a complicated inter- 
national retail network. Most of its products are 
soid through independent retaiters: it also makes 
and sells home design goods under license. 

in Finland and the United States, the company 
solis its clothing and home design goods through 
stores like the one in Manhattan — stores that are 
wholly owned by Amer Group. There are 13 in 
Finland and one in the United States. 

Italso sells through independent retailers that 
have allocated at ieast 50 percent of their shop 
space to Marimekko products. The company said 
there are about 150 such shops throughout the 
world, mainly in Sweden, West Germany and the 


Marimekko also sells through what it calls 
shops-within-shops — small areas in major depart- 


. Stiff intamational competition has eaten into 
American sales. in the 1970's, more Marimekko 
products were sold in the United States than in Fin- 
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hanges ItsS 


women who 
want high style, 
more subtlety. 


Mr. Groenlund’s optimism. ‘‘The fu- 
ture of Marimekko is good because 
the management of Amer Group is so 
professional," said Mr. Kallio, who 
follows the conglomerate. 
“Marimekko is a strong name 
above all, and Amer Group is a very 
Strong group,” added Karita Bros- 
troem, an analyst at Kansallis Osake 
Pankki, a Helsinki bank. 
Marimekko, Finnish for ‘Mary's 
frock,” was started in 1951 in Finland 
by the late Armi Ratia. At the time, 
her husband, was running a textile 


INMANHATTAN, THE AMERICAN CONNECTION 


FTER years of selling its products through de- 
partment stores or small retait outlets in the 
American market, Marimekko bought its first 

company-owned store in the United States last 

year. The store, on 56th Street in Manhattan, sells 
everything from knit dresses to sheets, and hopes 
to introduce new products and resurrect discontin- 
ued lines, such as children's clothing. 

Before Marimekko bought the store, mostof . 
the income generated in the United States came 
from royatties. (The store was actually opened in 
September 1979 as a franchise; one of the 
franchisees sold out to Marimekko.) Marimekko, 
for its part, saw the store as a way —~ and a poten- 
tially lucrative one — of better tapping the Ameri- 
can market. itis already scouting Manhattan 


Bente Pedersen at the Manhattan shop. 


land and the restof the world combined. Sales 
have not continued to grow as rapidly. but are still 
growing at a “healthy rate,” said Bente Pedersen, 
manager of the Manhattan store. The company 
would not break out any figures except to Say that 
lass than 10 percent of Marimekko profits come ~ 
from royalties on American sales. Scandinavia, 
West Germany and the United States are Marimek- 
ko's biggest markets. 


pots 


company and she opened a small 
clothing company on the hunch that 
her designs would attract potential 
customers to her husband's business. 
She proved right. When Marimekko 
introduced its innovative and boidly 
colored designs — in a nation trying 
to pull itseif together after World War 
ΤΙ — there was a ready-made market. 

Export possibilities soon deve- 
loped. According to Vuokko Nurmes- 
niemi, the chief designer from 1953 to 
1960 and now head of her own com- 
pany, the turning point came during 
the 1960 American Presidential cam- 
paign when Jacqueline Kennedy 

several Marimekko dresses. 

But by 1968, despite a growing’ in- 
ternational reputation, the company 
was tottering near financial collapse. 
“We had, in principal, a very good 
company, very badly managed,” said 
Joern Donner, who was brought in to 
help revive the company.-On the 
books Marimekko was recording pro- 
fits year after year, but according to 
Mr. Donner, “there was a moment 
when the company was almost bank- 
rupt and could have been bought for 
nothing.” The reason? “Costs, costs, 
costs," he said. _ 

The company was heavily in debt 
and overstaffed. It was restructured 
between 1968 and 1971 and by 1974 
was back on its feet. It went public 
that year and net sales rose from 1974 
to 1979, although operating profits 
were more erratic; they fell by more 
than 50 percent in 1978, and by nearly 
the same margin in 1979. 


the company grappled with fin- 

ancial instability, the health of 

founder Armi Ratia further un- 
dermined Marimekko’s . precarious 
balance. Described by a former de- 
signer, Markku Piri, as “the creative 
force and devil behind everything,” 
Armi Ratia and Marimekko became 
one in the same. She strived to make 
Marimekko not just a company but a 
way of life. Her summer house had 
become a haven for influential people 


: from all over the world. In 1979, how- 


ever, what started as a flu developed 
into pneumonia and Ms. Ratia died. 
According to designer Piri, the com- 
pany then went into a “'coma.”” 

Her three children, who controlled 
the company's voting rights, took 
over. Ristomatti Ratia, the eldest son 
who ran the American operations 
from the United States, and his si- 
blings streamlined costs. -The year 
after Ms. Ratia's death, operating 


profits more than quadrupled from 


the year before. ᾿ 

At the time, Ristomatti saw ἃ need 
to expand product lines, especially in 
the American market, to maintain its 
reputation for quality and innovation. 
But Mr. Ratia said his family, which 


ran the company with him from Fin-" 


land, did not support or understand 
the American market. The problem, 


“he said, was that the company never 


learned to handle business. In 1985, 
the Ratia children finally agreed on 
one thing: to sell the company to 
Amer Group for about $10 million in 
cash and Amer Group stock. They no 
longer remain at the company. 

The sale — and the shift m corpor- 
ate strategy — were politically con- 
troversial in Marimekko’s tiny home- 
land. Finnish designers worry that 


the company — which for years re- - 


presented Finnish design at its best 
— might lose its Finnish identity as it 
bows to the pressures of the interna- 
tional marketplace. 

“How Marimekko can keep this 
tradition of Finnish design is a ques- 
tion mark,” said Tapio Periaeinen, 
managing director of the Finnish So- 
ciety of Crafts and Design. ‘And it's 
not just Marimekko thal is faced with 
this. Everything depends on how the 
national and local culture can defend 
itself against internationalization." 

Design philosophers like Kaj Kalin 
of Helsinki’s Museum of Applied Arts 
are more skeptical. “We're afraid 
about the future of Marimekko. It's a 
real pity. A small nation like Finland 
needs things that are art and com- 
mercial things combined.” 5. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS. 
For the Retailers, 
A So-So Season 


Retailers’ Christmas sales were 
nothing to brag about, but the modest 
increases were enough to allay the 
worst fears of merchants. Gains were 
expected to average out to about 3 


percent, which is really no gain at all -F: 


when an inflation rate of more than 4 


percent is factored in. But things 


could have been a Jot worse-in a year 
that saw a dizzying tumble in the 
stock market, and, in fact, the biggest 
sales gains came from affiuent shop- 
pers. Stores that catered to well- 
heeled customers had gains ranging 
from 8 to 12 percent, while more mod- 
erate-priced stores saw gairis of less 
.than 5 percent and some even had de- 
Clines. Price-cutting was widespread, 
which will not help retailers’ profits. 


- A debt deal for Mexico could retire 
as much as $20 billion of its $105 bil- 
lion foreign debt. The plan is for Mex- 
ico to pay up to $2 billion for $10 bil- 
lion worth of deep-discount, zero-cou- 
pon U.S. Treasury bonds. Mexico 
would use the Ὁ. 5. bonds as backing 
for a $10 billion bond issue of its own. 
The Mexican bonds would be offered 
to banks in exchange for Mexican 
loans they hold. If Mexcio could 
repurchase its loans for, say, 50 per- 
cent of face value, then it could shed 
$20 billion of its old Joans for a cash 
outlay of $2 billion. Most bankers, de- 
Spite the write-offs they would face, 
seemed enthusiastic about replacing 
troublesome Mexican loans with debt 
backed by Treasury securities. 


The dollar's December slide 
proved unrelenting. On New Year's 
Eve, the dollar fell below 121 yen and 
1.57 West German marks. The dollar 
is now at its lowest post-war levels 
against those currencies. 


The stock market sagged under 
worries about the dollar, pushing the 
Dow Jones industrial average down 
to a level close to where it opened in 
January 1987. For the week, the Dow 
was off 58.84, and closed at 1,938.83. It 
closed the year up 23 percent from 
where it began, at 1,895.95. A powerful 
surge early in the year lifted the Dow 
to its all-time high of 2,722.42 on Aug. 
25. The year’s low point, in many 
senses of that word, came on Oct. 19, 
when a 508-point plunge left the Dow 
at 1,738.41. 

The bond market's few partici- 
pants were uneasy over the dollar, 
but, because many traders ciosed 
their books days ago, the effect was 
minimal. Gold prices perked up a bil. 
The year's commodity standout 
might be copper, which rose to $1.40 a 
pound after beginning 1987 at 60 
cents. 


The feading indicators took their 
worst plunge in six years in Novem- 
ber, falling 1.7 percent. Abour two- 
thirds of the decline reflected the 
drop in stock prices, but of the eight 
other available components, six were 
negative. A decline in the index for 
three straight months is considered a 
sign of an approaching recession, but 
that sign hasn't been given yet. The 
negative reading for October was re- 

vised to a slight gain and theJU 
September number, originally re- 
ported as unchanged, was upgraded 
to slightly positive. 

New-home sales fell 1.2 percent na- 


Associated Press 
Shoppers in Chicago. 


tionwide in November, despite 8 37.1 
percent surge in the Northeast. But 
the median price nationwide was up 
12.3 percent, to $119,000. 


Rupert Murdoch apparently will 
not be allowed to continue owning The 
New York Post and Boston Herald 
while he owns television stations in 
both cities. In a little-noticed provi- 
sion of its spending bill, Congress 
cracked down on such cross-owner- 
ship. Mr. Murdoch apparently will 
have to shed either the print or broad- 
cast properties within a few months, 

Detroit's newspapers suffered a 
setback in their plan to combine busi- 
hess operations. An administrative 
law judge said he was not convinced 
that losses at The Free Press were 
serious enough to grant an exemption 
to antitrust laws and allow joint 
operations with The Detroit News. 
The final decision is up to Attorney 
Generai Edwin Meese. 


Southern Pacific’s rail tines will be 
sold to Rio Grande Industries for $1.8 


. billion, following the Government's 
insistence that the Sania Fe Souih€rn~ 


Pacific Corporation sell one of its two 
rail lines. The deat was expected to 
get considerable flak from sharehold- 
ers and other bidders. Kansas City 
Southern, for one, had bid at least $2 
billion for the properties. Rio Grande 
operates 2,000 miles of track concen- 
trated in Colorado and Utah and 
would be acquiring 13,000 miles of 
Southern Pacific track that serves 
most of the West and parts of the 
South and Midwest. 


The first Hypermart opened in a 
Dallas suburb. The 220,000-square- 
foot “mali without walis™ sells every- 
thing from groceries to furniture to 
electronics at discount prices. It is a 
joint venture of Wal-Mart Stores and 
Cullum Companies, a grocery chain. 


Texaco would borrow $3.4 billion 
and tap $2.2 billion of its cash to settle 
obligations and emerge from bank- 
ruptcy, the company said. One obliga- 
tion is: the $3 billion to be paid to 
Pennzaii to settle its legal claims 
against Texaco. Pennzoil’s chairman, 
J. Hugh Liedtke, sent a letter to 
shareholders hinting that the money 
would be used for “major acquisi- 
tions,”’ most likely in the oil business. 
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MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
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VOLUME Last Year 
(PM NewYork Close) Week To Date 


Total Sales... 562.214.540 47.807.208,660 


Same Per.1986 . 457.050.715 9.900.519 
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Standard & Poor's 
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MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 

WEEK ENDED DEC. 31, 1987 
(Consolidated) 
Company 
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: Britain’s secret nuclear accident 


former prime 


in the nuclear indus and 
defence collaboration six the Us” 


according to poye: 
made public on Friday Papers 


€ report on the causes of ἃ ma- 


_jor fie at the fault-plagued Winds- 


cale nuclear plant — no: 
re, - Fag: that tho mechiont 
Bave been much ὶ 
ee minutes said. ρος 
6 cOVer-up provoked criticism 
last week from both government 
and opposition benches. Tony 
Benn, former Labour Party energy 
secretary, said: ‘The main lesson in 
all this is that in the field of atomic 
per and Pap etd weapons, the 
intish people have never bee 
the truth.” — 
, Richard Shepard, a Tory MP who 
is tabling @ private member's bill tp 
reform Britain’s Official Secrets 
Act, said;the decision to deny the 
British public full knowledge of the 
accident was a “monstrous derelic- 
tion of duty.” 


J enni Frazer/London 


THE RECORD of a meetin of 

R the 
Atomic Energy Authority four 
Weeks after the fire said Macmiltan 


of the authority, that publicizing the 
accident's technical ρειαῖα could 
Provide ammunition to U.S. off- 
Gials opposed to greater nuclear col- 
laboration with Britain. - 

‘The fire at the plant on the Cum- 
bria coast in northwest England re- 
leased radioactive contamination 
Over a wide area, and sales of milk 
from an area measuring more than 
500 square km. around the plant 
were banned. 

The accident on October 10, 
Deis claimed ae yet: but anti-nu- 

lear groups ieve subsequent 
deaths, inchding children suffering 
from leukemia, were due to radioac- 
tivity from the fire. 

The cabinet minutes and other 
government papers were released 
by the Public Record Office under 
Tules permitting publication of se- 
lected confidential papers after ἃ 30- 
year lapse. 

Macmillan’s Conservative gov- 


emment ordered a scientific panel 
headed by Sir William Penney, the 
designer of Britain’s first atomic 
bomb and director of the Atomic 
Weapons Research Establishment 
from 1953 to 1959, to produce the 
1957 report. 


The suppressed original report. 


and the published subsequent report 
both said the fire resulted from a 
major technical construction defect 
and organizational inadequacies. 

But a report by the Medical Re- 
search Council, issued by Macmil- 
Jan’s government together with the 
published report on the fire, 
stressed that it was “in the highest 
degree”’ unlikely that anyone's 
health bad suffered. 

The cabinet minutes showed, 
however, that Macmillan made it 
clear at a cabinet ‘meeting on No- 
vember 6, 1957 that he wanted a 
revised report. 


MACMILLAN maintained in later 
years that be had been proven right 
Since in 1958 he was finally able to 
win from the Americans the Mutual 
Defence Agreement whereby Brit- 
ain gained access to American tech- 
nical data and information in bomb 
design. 


In the wake of the deep distrust 
generated by Suez, Macmillan's ac- 
tion was more 8 fence-mending ex- 
ercise with the Americans than a 
deliberate attempt to decieve the 
British people. 

One person who was kept very 
much in the dark was the queen. 
One year earlier, she had opened 
the world’s first “civil nuclear sta- 
tion” at Calder Hall in Cumbria, 
only a few miles away from Winds- 
cale. In her inaugural speech, she 
welcomed the first harnassing of 
atomic power for “peaceful pur- 
poses." In fact, the main role of 
Calder Hall was to produce plutoni- 
um for the UK’s atomic bomb 
programme. - : 

Tt is clear that the queen was kept 
equally in ‘the dark about 
Windscale. 

Even though the cover-up itself 


‘ has been uncovered, White Halil 


““weeders™ have been through the 
1957 papers to remove documents 
still considered sensitive. Last week, 
anti-nuclear groups suggested that 
the government could still be with- 
holding vital information about the 
Windscale fire by using loopholes in 
the Public Records Act. 


Switzerland’s new ‘boat people’ problem 


BASLE -- Right-wing politicians 


’ who claim Switzerland is over- 


nig 


crowded with foreigners and would- 
be refugees have long used the rally- 
ing cry: “The boat is full.” 

Now, there really is a refugee 
boat. 

Switzerland is putting the final 
touches to a former cruise ship an- 
chored in the Rhine which will 
house would-be refugees when a 
controversial change in asylum law 
comes into effect this month. 

The 144-berth Ursula is one of 
four sites in the country where asy- 
jum-seekers will be interned while 
they await the initial processing of 
their applications for residence. 

“Around 80 refugees will be 
housed for a maximum of five days 
or so on the ship,” says Peter Ar- 
benz, the government's top official 
for refugee questions. “On this ship 
we will ask the asylum seekers how 
they came into our country and then 
decide whether they can stay.” 

Switzerland has a long tradition of 
welcoming refugees and for decades 
has maintained a liberal policy on 
granting political asylum. 

After World War I, most appli- 
cants came from East European 


᾿ Doelf Duttweiler 


countries, won refugee status easily 
and were quickly integrated into 
Swiss life. But foreigners now make 
up about 15 per cent of the 6.5 mil- 
lion population, and in some cities 
te) proportion is as high as one- 


The wave of people seeking asy- 
Tum over the last five years has come 
mainly from countries like Chile, 
Zaire and Sri Lanka, as well as an 
increasing number from Turkey. 
The authorities believe that many 


come for economic, not political, ἡ 


reasons — unemployment at home 
and a chance to make good money 
in Switzerland. 

This led to a swelling of public 


_ Opinion against asylum seekers - re- 


flected in ἃ 2 to 1 vote in a public 
referendum to back the new asylum 
law last April. Opponents of the law 
see racism as an underlying reason 
for the strong public reaction. 
Since publication of details and 
new visa regulations last month, the 
legislation has forced Switzerland 
into a public slanging match with 


refugee authorities at the UN. Jean- 
Pierre Hocke, the UN high commis- 
sioner for refugees, himself Swiss, 
proclaimed himself “deeply con- 
cemed™ about the moves, and for- 
mally asked the Swiss government 
to reconsider. Justice Minister Eli- 
sabeth Kopp retorted by accusing 
him of unjustified interference in 
Swiss affairs. 


Switzerland, like many other 
Western European countries, has 
long been worried by a sharp in- 
crease in refugees in recent years, 
many of them from Third World 
countries, Officials say they expect 
to have received 10,000 new asylum 
requests by the end of this year, the 
highest annual figure since the end 
of World War Π. At the end of 
August, the latest month for which 
figures are available, the backlog of 
unprocessed requests had reached 
nearly 22,000. 

Under the new law, would-be ref- 
ugees are required to enter the 
country at one of 27 designated 
places and register their claim for 
asylum immediately. Those who fail 


to do so risk immediate deportation ἡ 


and some will simply be turned back 
at the border. 


Those making it across the border 
will be sent to the internment cen- 
tres where they will be finger-print- 
ed and documented in one of 23 
languages. : 

Even then, they are not guaran- 

teed they can stay. 
So-called “asylum tourists,” those 
who come to Switzerland from 
neighbouring countries, will be sent 
back, as will others who fail to satis- 
fy the new tough requirements. Af- 
ter a few days’ stay the remainder 
will be allotted to the various can- 
tons where they will await a final 
decision on their case. 

Tn addition, nationals of a variety 
of Third World countries now face 
stiffer visa restrictions designed to 
curb the flow of foreigners into the 
country. 

Asked how much it would cost 
Swiss taxpayers to house asylum 
seekers on the Ursula, Arbenz de- 
clined to answer directly. 

“The ship is more expensive than 
tenting an air-raid shelter, but we 
couldn't bring ourselves to force 
them to live underground. It is, 
however, cheaper than a hotel,” he 
said. (Reuter) 
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ANN ARBOR - Chinese schoolchildren 


whiz by Americans in maths 


i-pel their Japanese and © - Youngsters in Taipei and Sendai scored just slightly behind the Chinese. 


Out of 17 geometry problems, the U.S. mean score in the fifth grade was 


u analyse 
graphs, make estimates, and work out spatial pazzies, as well as denton- 
strate their skill in com i 

The study found that even in the first rade, the Chicago 
trailing their Asian counterparts. Only 80 per cent of them could list the 
numbers from 68 to 72, compared with 95 per cent of the Asian children. By 
the fifth grade, the Chicago children had math computation scores ranging 
in correctness from 50 per cent to 70 per cent, while the Chinese children 
were in the 70-80 per cent range. 


4.7 correct compared with 10 correct for the Asians. In the word problems 
section, by the fifth grade the Chinese students again led the pack, with 
nearly 70 per cent of the answers, followed by the Japanese and Taiwanese, 
who had between 61 and 66 per cent. The Chicago children trailed with 45 
per cent. 

Harold Stevenson, a psychology who led the team of pyscholo- 
gists from the four cities who conducted the study, said that U.S. parents, 
when told of the poor performance of their children, tended to dismiss it. 


children must just work harder,’’ (Agence France Presse} 


A dictionary in which ‘necklace’ has a sinister meaning 


JOHANNESBURG - A necklace, 


as anyone knows, is an ornament ἢ 


worn round the neck. 


But as any South African knows, ἡ 


it is also a petrolfilled tire hung 
round a viction’s neck and set alight, 
a macabre symbol of the violence 
tormenting the country's black 
townships. ᾿ 

Both Tnesnings are included in a 
new book destined to appear in 
schools and homes throughout 
South Africa: a South African edi- 
tion of that classic lexicon of the 
English language, The Oxford Dic- 
tionary. ὧν 

The editor of the local edition, 
Professor William Branford. of 
South Africa's Rhodes University. 
has adapted the standard Pocket 
Oxford Dictionary by adding some 
2,500 non-English words that have 
found their way into the day-to-day 
vocabularies of English-speaking 
South Africans. 

Most of the additions come from 


Afrikaans, the language of the three 


H Education 


a 


Jonathan Sharp 


million Dutch-descended Afrika- 
ners who dominate the South Afri- 
can power structure. But others are 
drawn from the languages of the 
country’s majority of non-whites. 

English is the mother tongue for 
about two million South Africans 
but as Branford notes in a preface to 
the dictionary, many million others 
use it as a second language. 

Some words, like necklace, are 
ones that many South Africans wish 
never had to appear at all, at least 
not in their sinister meanings, be- 
cause they are a reminder of the 
country’s troubles. 

The word “casspir" is included, 
being the name of the fearsome ar- 
moured personnel carrier used by 
South African security forces to pa- 
trol areas of strife. ; 

So is “sjambok,” the heavy whip 
used by police to quell rioting. 
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Sjambok also appears in the Stan- 
dard Oxford Dictionary, but the 
longer entry in the South African 
edition notes that it can mean to 
“beat or thrash.” 

“Apartheid,” abruptly defined in 
the Standard as “racial segrega- 
tion,” is given 20 lines in the South 
African version, which also de- 
scribes “petty apartheid™ (racial 
segregation of facilities such as toi- 
Jets and beaches) and “grand apart- 
heid” (segregation as a major politi- 
cal policy). 

“Petrol bomb” gets a mention in 
the new dictionary as does “unrest.” 
the euphemistic South African po- 
lice term for civil strife. 

Editor Branford, steering a neu- 
tral course in the nation’s turbulent 
politics, has inserted some of the 
rallying cries of the country’s black 
protest groups, including. 
“amandla” which is Zulu for “pow- 
er,” and the often-used acclamation 
“viva.” τ 

Words that are racial slurs are 


listed, including “katfir” which orig- 
inally was not derogatory at all but 
fas become a still commonly used 
white term of abuse for blacks. 

Branford makes sure readers 
know how he feels about the use of 
“kaffir." Going beyond giving a 
mere definition of the word, the dic- 
tionary says use of “kaffir” is an 
“actionable insult" and is so offen- 
sive “that it is avoided by educated 
speakers and writers.’* 

Branford says in the preface that 
he has excluded words and colloqui- 
alisms that he deems to be short- 
lived and will soon pass out of us- 
age. 

So he seems to be making the 


“gloomy conclusion that words like 


“necklace” will be around for some 
time — in both its meanings. 


before you 


DRINK 


efore you 


nip Hapoel TA 


By DON GOULD 


NETANYA - Elitzur Netanya 
buoyed by well balanced scoring of 
four of its starters and sharp shoot- 
ing of substitute Yoav Kadman last 
night fought their way to a rather 
unexpected 91-90 quarter-final State 
Cup victory over Hapoel Tel Aviv. 

Trailing by two to three points for 
most of the game, Netanya finally 
jumped ahead 75-74 on a three 
pointer from Kadman midway 
through the second half and from 
that point on, it was neck and neck 
with Netanya finally prevailing by 
the narrowest of margins. 


Prestigious trophy of the season, for 
the vanished side of the night had 
the biggest upset of 
the competition by knocking out pe- 
rennial champions Maccabi Tel 


By JACK LEON 
and Agencies 

TEL AVIV — Shahar Perkis has in- 
formed the ITA that he will be avail- 
able for the Davis Cup tie against 
Italy, providing he can fit it in with 
his examinations at Haifa Universi- 
ty. Perkis is a first-year economics 
student there. 

Shahar is seen as the fourth mem- 
ber of Israel’s cap team, together 
with Shlomo Glickstein, Amos 
Mansdorf and Gilad Bloom. 

Meanwhile in Auckland, New 
Zealand Mansdorf heads the entries 
for the $93,400 Benson and Hedges 
Open tournament, which begins to- 
day. This is the first time Amos 
holds the top-seeded spot in a 
Grand Prix event. 

The 23-year-old Mansdorf, 
ranked 25th in the world, faces a 
qualifier in the first round of the 32- 
draw Nabisco Grand Prix event, 
which will be played on a plexipave 


ce. 

Second-seeded Peter Lundgren 
(ranked 27) of Sweden — who in the 
last six months has beaten Ivan 
Lendl, Mats Wilander and Pat Cash 
twice. faces American Dan.Cassidy 
in bis tournament opener and third- 
seeded Swede Jonas B. Svensson 
tangles with two-time tournament 
winner Tim Wilkison of the United 
States._ 

A painful heel injury requiring 
minor surgery has forced Israel's 
No. 2 tennis player Gilad Bloom to 
pull out of the Auckland event. 

Bloom sustained the injury re- 
cently in Florida, where be was 
working out for a scheduled one- 
month tour of Australasia. Thus, 
instead of flying from the U.S. to 
Auckland, Gilad returned home on 
Thursday. 

Mansdorf and Bloom were due to 
team up in doubles in Australasia, 
but the former will still compete 


4 Καδρ some of his prize money 
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Biitur Netanya |Bird flies the Celtics flag 


OAKLAND, California (AP) - 

Bird had 41 points and 10 
rebounds, leading Boston’s domi- 
nating front line, as the Celtics de- 
feated the Golden State Warriors 
115-110 on Saturday night. 

Bird, forward Kevin McHale and 
Robert Parish combined for 90 
points and 31 rebounds for the Celt- 
ics. Parish had 23 points and 12 re- 
bounds and McHale finished with 26 
points and pine rebounds for the 
Celtics. 

Terry Teagle scored 22 points and 
Ralph Sampson had 18 points and 
12 rebounds for the Warriors. 

Bird scored 18 points in the first 


quarter and Parish added 12 as Bos- 
ton took a 39-29 lead. Teagle came 
off the bench for 13 points in the 
second period, leading a Warriors’ 
ταῖν that gave them a 62-60-halftime 


pe. 

McHale had 10 points in the third 
quarter, including a short jumper 
with 3:53 left that put the Celtics 
ahead to stay at 83:82. 

Saturday's other resnits: Cleveland cavaliers 
120, Phoenix suns 107; Houston rockets 111, 


Everton help Liverpool keep lead 


LONDON (AFP) -- Everton gave 
neighbours Liverpool a helping 
hand towards the English League 
title yesterday when they defeated 
second-placed Nottingham Forest 1- 
0 at Goodison Park. Forest lost the 
advantage of their game in hand on 
the runaway leaders, rendered inac- 
tive this weekend by the weather, by 
succumbing to a superb Wayne 
Clarke goal in the 14th minute of a 
splendid match. The striker justified 
his recall in place of Scottish Inter- 
national Graeme Sharp with a bril- 
liant diving beader, after England 
midfielder Trevor Steven had 
touched on a left-wing cross from 
Welsh Defender Pat van den 


Hauwe. Forest's defeat would have 
been heavier but for some poor fin- 
ishing by the champions, with 
Clarke, Adrian Heath, Steven and 
Jan Snodin the culprits. 

Earlier in the day Portsmouth had 
boosted their fight against relega- 
tion with a 2-0 win at south coast 
rivals Southampton. First-half goals 
from Welsh international Barry 
Horne and Terry Connor gave Pom- 
pey the much-needed points, al- 
though Southampton had only 
themselves to blame for not taking 
any reward, as they missed a host of 
chances. 

Second Division result: Hull 3, 
Leeds 1. 


pS ae ae 


TAKE THE MONEY AND RUN - The Soviet Union’s Andrei 


Chesnokov want’s to be treated like a real professional and be 


allowed ‘to keep his earnings. 


(AFP) 


Chesnokov wants his money 


WELLINGTON (Reuter) - Soviet 
tennis player Andrei Chesnokov 
says he plans to ask his country’s 
tennis authorities again if he can 
; ¢ is pr: after 
never receiving any of the $178,000 
he has won on the pro circuit. ᾿ 

Chesnokov, who lost the final of 
the New Zealand Open here to Indi- 
an Ramesh Krishnan yesterday, said 
all he and the other four Russians on 
the Grand Prix tour receive is a daily 
allowance of $25. - 

Now Chesnokov, 21, is tiring of 
the policy and wants it changed. 

“I don't like playing for $25 a day, 
for sure. If I win the U.S. Open I get 
just as much as if 1 lose in the first 
round,” be said after his 6-7, 6-0, 6- 
4, 6-3 defeat by Krishnan. 

The $15,000 runner-up cheque he 
eared yesterday will again be 
banked by the Soviet Tennis Feder- 
ation, which is administered by the 


.Chesnokov has tried in the past to 
keep some of his winnings, but has 
always been stymied by the sports 
committee. 
᾿ς “T would like to keep.some of the 
money, everyone would like to get 
some money, but we can’t. Every 
year we have this problem but every 
time they say maybe, maybe next 
year. It’s always next year,” he said. 

Australian Mark Woodforde 
overpowered top-seeded fellow 
Australian Wally Masur 6-2, 6-4 yes- 
terday to win the $93,400 South 
Australian Open tennis champion- 
ship in Adelaide. 

Third-seeded Woodforde, playing 
in front of his hometown crowd, 
took just 69 minutes to defeat Ma- 
sur, the defending champion. 

In Brisbane Pam Shriver won two 
tie-breaks to capture the women’s 
tennis classic with a 7-6(8-6), 7-6(7- 
4) win over Czechoslovak teenager 


with other partners. sports committee. ᾿ Jana Novotna yesterday. 
inital Art Gomi σεν τον Kiwis beat Aussies by one run 


Just Out! 
For teachers and students of English 


“UP FRONT” 


News flashes from the state of Israel's first forty years 
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PERTH, Australia (Reuter) — John 
Bracewell held a running catch at 
wide mid-off to give New Zealand a 

illing one-run win over Australia 
in their World Series Cup match 


γ. 

With two ms needed for victory 
and three balls of the final over left, 
Mike Whitney heaved at a delivery 
from Martin Snedden bat succeeded 
only in lofting the ball to a grateful 


ὁ | Bracewell. 


Australia were all out for 231 af- 
ter seemingly being well on course 


and Culture for Bagrut oral examinations and for teaching the 
40th anniversary special project in schools. 
15 articles from the original front pages, printed in large type with 
a glossary at the bottom ofeach page. 
For the teachers, a Teachers’ Guide with suggested 

activities is provided (no extra charge.) 

Ε Individual copy: NIS.7.50 

Quantity orders forschools: NIS 6.00 per copy 


Send the coupon along with paymentto: 
Student Post, The Jerusalem Post, P.O.B. 81, Jerusalem 91000 


City 


Please send me the reader, 
“UP FRONT.” 


No. of copies for students 


No. of copies for teachers 
fincludes Teachers’ Guide.) 


Enclosed is my cheque payable to 
The Jerusalem Post. 


Name (please print) 


Address 


Postal code 
Telephone 


to overhauling New Zealand's mod- 
est 50-over total of 232 for nine. 

But from 70 for no wicket after 20 
overs they plunged to 105 for five 
after 30 overs. 

Almost inevitably, Richard Had- 
lee played a significant role in Aus- 
tralia’s decline, taking three wickets 
in the match. 

The high point of the New Zea- 
land innings was a cavalier second- 
wicket partnership of 106 in 78 min- 
utes between Jones and Martin 
Crowe. 
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Soltam workers back on job 
after four-month ‘breather’ 


By YA’ACOV FRIEDLER 

Jerusalem Post 
HAIPA - The εὐτε Uh oneet and 
ammunition factory yesterday put 
all its 860 man staff back to work, as 
Promised, following a four-month, 
partial-pay vacation for half of 
them. : 

But during the four-month-long 
breather, the Yokneam-based plant 
has been unable to reduce its $80 
million worth of unsold inventory, 
whose financing costs grow daily, 
and still does not have enough work 
for all its employees. 

An intensive effort is under way 
to complete negotiations with the 
works committees and the local ja- 
dour council for a new agreement 
that will reduce production costs, 
which are critical on the highly com- 
-petitive international arms market. 
Both sides yesterday voiced opti- 
mism that a deal could be worked 
out within a week to 10 days, since 
most of the details were agreed on in 

_ the past four months, while 150 
workers were laid off with extra sev- 
erance pay by mutual agreement. 
Another 40 are reportedly ready to 


tesign, but management lacks the 
funds for their severance pay. 
“We still do not have enough or- 
ders to assure full employment for 
all the staff," Soltam General Man- 
ager Elazar Barak said yesterday. 
“ΔΗ agreement to enable us to low- 


᾿ er our production costs is our only 


chance to compete, or even to hold 
onto, the few orders that are going.” 

It will take another two to three 
months before it is clear how many 
workers are needed in the factory. 
In the meantime, the hoped-for 
$30m. order from the IDF should 
come in, and the U.S. Amny should 


* finally decide on a long-delayed 


multi-million dollar tender for mor- 
tars and shells. 

Soltam is in the bidding for that 
contract as a junior partner of a big 
American arms manufacturer who is 
reportedly a frontrunner for the big 
order. 

Barak noted that Soltam had been 
making great efforts to get orders 
for its arms as well as civilian market 
products but was hampered by its 
high production costs and the politi- 
cal constraints on Israeli-made arms 


on the world market.A company 
spokesman noted that wages com- 
prised 50 per cent of production 
costs, which must come down to 
make Soltam competitive again. 

While the majority of the workers 
were back oo the production lines 
yesterday, others were engaged in 
maintenance work on the machinery 
that had been partially idled for four 
months and needs attention. 

. Vocational-training courses they 
had been attending during the four- 
month layoff. It also wants the 
whole staff to waive the extra hour 
of pay granted daily for travelling 
time; which was granted when Sol- 
tam was more prosperous. In addi- 
tion it wants the factory to continue 
operating on a five-day week, with 
five days” pay, until the end of the 
γε: instead of until March as had 
Ἢ orciginally agreed. 

Labour Council spokesman 
Moshe Gutter told The Jerusalem 
Post that the toughest part of the 
agreement had already been settled, 
thus the council expected to be able 
to complete an accord on outstand- 
ing issues within a week. 


Drive-through 


By KEN SCHACHTER 

For The Jerusalem Post 
TEL AVIV. — Israel, once a laggard 
in the global hamburger-marketing 
race, will take another stride toward: 
joining the fast-food fraternity with- 
in days with the opening of its first 
24-hour drive-through. ᾿ 

Burger Ranch’s pilot ‘Drive 
Ranch” outlet will open 200 metres 
outside of Rishon Lezion on the 
road to Beit Dagan, and allow mo- 
torists to get their Double Ranch 
and french fries, or Bomba and 
soda, without leaving their cars. The 
drive-through, modelled on those in 
the U.S., will be open every day of 
the year except Yom Kippur. 

Other innovations at the fran- 
chise, the 36th in the chain, will 
include a small children’s park and 
smoking and non-smoking sections 
in the 140-seat restaurant inside, a 
spokeswoman said. . 

Burger Ranch opened its first res- 
taurant in Tel Aviv 16 years ago, 
long after McDonald’s had cut a 
swath through the U.S., becoming 
Israel's largest buxger chain. The 
drive-through is expected to open 
on Friday or Sunday and could be 
followed by more if it succeeds, a 
spokeswoman said. It will be man- 
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ACROSS 


ing rapidly (6) 
girl (9) 


the worst mistress‘(Bacon) (6) 
12 Related to dreadful bore (9) 
13 Acapital campaign maxim! (6) 


acrawler(3) 
19 Making a start, though split (7) 


ing for (7) 
after work (3) 


calm! (6) 


᾿ 


1 ee to look impressive 
‘9A port in Alaska that’s chang- 
10Created a row about Oriental 


11‘—— are a good handmaid, but 


17 A supplementary note backing 


20 He never sees where he’s head- 
21 Choose a casual sort of shirt 


23 Contribution expected? Keep 


τ 


aged by an army veterdn who 
worked in a Burger Ranch outlet as 
a youth. 

The new outlet is- billed as a res- 
taurant for“Jsraelis with a new life 
style.” But what if old habits intrude 


CROSSWORD -- 


27Spoiling.in a tot, is a certain 
over-indulgence (9) 

28 When a gentleman is in the mid- 
dle of paid party political 
workers (6) 

29 The manager continued to go by 
water (9) 

30Property-owner giving minor 
gold (6) 

31 Rude ina gentle fashion (9) 


DOWN , 

ως with a boy's motive 
( 

8 Edward's bearing up-river. as 
required (6) 

4 What the climber aims for is a 
very cool head (6) 

5 Not naturally bright (7) 


unit for Burger 


FASTER FOOD - Dinner as it will be served at Burger Ranch. 


Ranch 


fee 


and a cacophony shakes the restau- 
rant because motorists on the drive- 
through line decide to lean on their 
horns to speed up service? 

“That's what we'll have to see,” 
the spokeswoman said. 


6A game swimmer encompasses 
it with some strain (9) 

7The group might 
changes—there’s nothing 
that (9) 


8 Notices a fly gning up and down 
(9) 


14 Well-known artist swindles the 
board (9) 


15The little bird for which 
crumbled bread lay around (9) 


16 State whereabouts (9) 


17Some had 2 good reputation in 
the past (3) 


18 Copper turning to drug (3) 

22A company unreasonably cir- 
cumscribed by design (7) 

24Reporter playing a Shakes- 
pearean role (6) 

25 Good man on telephone line (6) 


26 Only heartless guys are pom- 
pous (6) 
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Quick Solution 


ACROSS: I Knew. 3 Editions, 9 
Awash. 10 Pacific. 11 Alb, 13 Carni- 
vore. 14 Mangle, 16 Ashore, 18 Dis- 
mantle, 20 Raw, 22 Ivanhoe. 23 Irate. 
25 Alderney. 26 Heat. DOWN: I 


Japan economy 
booms despite 
wo 


By ELAINE KURTENBACH 
TOKYO (AP) - The 


ployment and the battering of manu- 
facturers due to the strong yen, Ja- 
pan has staged an economic rebound 
that has won applause both for busi- 
ness and government policies. 

The yen has more than doubled in 
value against the dollar since Febra- 
ary 1985, when one dollar bought 
263 yen. Since 1985, 
when leaders of major industrial na- 
tions agreed to drive down the dol- 
lar, the U.S. carrency has stipped to 
121 yen. 

The stronger yen has made Japa- 
mese-made goods more costly, 
squeezing exporters and encourag- 
ing imports. Japan’s economic 
growth slowed from almost 15 per 
cent in 1977 to 2.6 per cent in fiscal 
1986 as the yen’s rise eroded Japan's 
comparative advantage in wage 
costs. 

In early January the jobless rate 
hit 3 per cent, the first time unem- 
ployment had exceeded the 2 per 
cent range since records were first 
kept in 1953. Reports of mass work- 
force reductions became common- 
place in late 1986 and early this year. 

Severe regional depressions, sink- 
ing corporate profits and the threat 
of harsher trade retaliation Jed the 
Social and Economic Congress of Ja- 
pan, a high-level panel of experts, to 
conclude: 


“‘The status of Japan m the inter- 
ional ity is deteriorati 


ing. 

It also took other steps to stimulate 
domestic demand, both to boost im- 
ports and to reduce the nation’s 


learned to live with a strong yen by 
trimming excess costs and moving 


recovered from its prolonged stump. 

The centrai bank found in its latest 
quarterly survey of some 7,000 com- 
panies that the economy has been 
moving away from exports and be- 
coming less vulnerable to the yen’s 
rise. 


Japanese companies also have 


WALL STREET WEEK 


Stocks open ye 


If the stock market is going to get off to a decent start 
in 1988, it could use some help from the battered dollar 
in foreign exchange. The dollar bas been slumping. to 
new lows with monotonous regularity against key cur- 
rencies like the yen ahd the Deutschmark. 


In the week between Christmas and New Year's Day, 
the decline took the zip out of what had been shaping up 
as a nice, healthy year-end rally in stock prices. But, 
come January 15, some potentially supportive news for 
the currency and financial markets is expected when the 
government reports on the nation’s international trade 
position for November. ' 

“Those figures should reflect a clear improvement 
over October's record $17.6 billion deficit.” says Wall 
Street economist Henry Kaufman. 

But even with that plus in prospect, most analysts 
agree that stocks are clearly on the defensive as they 
begin a new year with memories still fresh of the crash in 
October. . 


“A year that began with bright prospects is ending in 
confusion, doubt and uncertainty,” said the Merrill 
Lynch Market Letter in its annual forecast issue. “The 
collapse of the stock market in October ended one of the 
longest and strongest bull markets in history. Prices 
have made a moderate recovery since the break, but it 
will take more time for the market to heal its wounds 
and regain some measure of public confidence. 

“We 
but there will probably be further testing of the recent 
lows before a new and sustainable advance can begin. 


CURRENCY MARKETS 


the recovery process to continue in 1988, © 


ar on defensive . 


: Amid of caution, the Dow Jones average 
of 30 Se ST aicopel 60.84 to 1938.83 in the past 
week, finishing the year with 8 net gain of 42.88 points, 
or 2.26 per cent. 
Other readings 


focus of attention, tl 1: 

statistics of note to digest in 
On January 8, the Labour 

employment situation 


many analysts believe the 
coming month will be a pivotal period for the market, 


iment among investors. If stock prices 
and general sentim: ue mote. there will be _* 


console the optimists. 

That που wot the staying power of the unknown 
numbers of traders and investors who have been “bar- 
gain hunting” in the market since the crash. (AP) 


Dollar needs action, not words . 


“The dollar continued to decline on Thursday in the 
hotiday-shortened trading week and closed at record 
lows against the yen and the Deutschmark. The wave of 
dollar-selling started in Tokyo as market operators 
rushed to establish short-doilar positions ahead of the 
new New Year. The dollar weakened further in Europe 
and New York, and its closing levels were just above 
record traded lows of 1.568 marks and 120.88 yen. 

Dollar-weakness prevailed throughout the week. The 
market was not impressed by a call for dollar stability 
from the White House on Monday, nor did Tuesday's 
coordinated dollar-buying by the Group of Seven cen- 
tral banks reverse the trend. The Federal Reserve's 
\participation in this operation was viewed as a signal 
‘that a free fall of the dollar would not be tolerated. It is 
Still widely believed "that the U.S. favours a continuing 
orderly decline of the dollar. 

After more than three years of decline, the dollar is 


entering the 1988 with no relief in sight. Last year, 
the eee on per cent against the yen and 18 per 
cent against the mark, and closed at its worst levels for 
the year. The rapid decline of the U.S. currency in last 
three weeks points up the futility of political statements 
and dollar-buying by central banks. The market re- 
mained decidedly bearish despite those stabilization ef- 
forts; it demands hard evidence in the form of narrowing 
U.S. trade and budget deficits. Until such evidence 
emerges no change in the major trend is expected. 
Higher dollar interest rates, which could take some 
off the currency, are not seriously considered 
by the Fed whose main concern 15 a possible recession 
during 1988. The dollar’s weakness can be expected to 
continue for the near term, with speculation on the size 
of the November U.S. trade deficit dominating trading. 
The column appears courtesy of Boaz Barak Advisory 
Service. = 


Fed could have key role in ’88 elections ᾿ 


mist at Nomura Securities Interna: 


NEW YORK (AP) - Straw polls 
and caucuses may get the biggest 


headlines, but the actions of the 


Federal Reserve -- the U.S. central 
bank — could be an even bigger fac- 
tor in deciding who is elected presi- 
dent of the U.S. in 1988. 

The reason: 1988 is the first presi- 
dential election year since before 
World War I in which the U.S. has 


Ἰ been a debtor nation. That means 


the nation’s central bank has to.be 


more sensitive than.ever tothe wish- : 
i ‘+ ity as an independent ‘bulwark for 


es of foreign lenders. 

If the Fed pushes up interest rates 
to prop up the dollar, it would 
please America’s foreign creditors 
but could choke off borrowing at 
home and cause a recession. In turn, 
a recession could spoil the Republi- 
cans’ chances of holding on to the 
White House. 

“The Republican party, if [Fed 
Chairman Alan] Greenspan makes 
the wrong moves, is going to take a 
real bath next November,” says Wil- 
liam Greider, a Washington-based 
writer who recently published a 
book on the central bank. 

Few believe the Fed would inten- 
tionally cause a recession in 1988 by 
clamping down too hard on money. 


THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY 
Of JERUSALEM 


The Leonard Davis institute for International Relations 
invites the public to a lecture by 


Dr. Robert Rothstein 


Professor of international 


Relations, University of Colgate 


Visiting Professor at The Hebrew University 


on 


“Transitions from Authoritarianism: 
The Case for Supporting 
Weak Democracies” 

Thursday, January 7, 1988, at 12 noon 


Round Room, Truman Building 
Mount Scopus Campus 


POLICE 100: 
Dial 100 in most parts of the country. 
In Tiberias dial 924444, Kiryat Shmona 
444A, 


' FLIGHTS 


EMERGENCY 
PHARMACIES 


Jerusstem: Dr. Bala, 6 Hamelech David, 
224856; Balsam, Salah Eddin, 272315: 
Shu’afat, Shu‘sfat Road, 810108; Dar 
Aldawa, Herod's Gate, 282058. 

Tel Aviv: Dizengoff. 132 Dizengoff, 
223390; Balfour-Kupat Holim Maccabi, 2 


24 — Hours Flight Information Ser 
vices: Call 03-97126864 (muttiine), Arrivals 
Only (Taped Message} 03-381111 (20 lines} 


FIRST AID 101 


Magen David Adom 
tn emergencies dia! 101 In most parts of the 


- But some people — ἃ mix of liberal 
economists and nervous Republican 
politicians ~ fear a recession could 
happen by mistake if the Fed tries, 
too hard to protect the dollar with 
high interest rates. : 
The world looks different from 
the Fed's point of view, of course. It 
fears that if it allows the dollar to 
decline too sharply, import prices 
will jump and trigger high inflation, 
the natural enemy of any central 
bank.-In the Fed's view, its credibil- 


low inflation and 2 sound dollar is 
on the line. 
Pi cinogr argues that Greenspan is 
cing strong to 
ease interest aims from be adminis- 
tration. 
But Carol Stone, senior econo- 


What’s 


by Aaron Dether 

“Green Line." 

100 pages, 15 tables. NIS 21.00 
by Simcha Babixi 

scenarios, 

100 pages, 10 tables. NIS 21.00 


and Gaza (1967-1987) 
by David Kaban 


180 pages, 60 tables. NIS 28.00 


Dimension 


100 pages. NIS21.00 


by Meron Benvenisti 


Happening in 
the West Bank 
and Gaza? | 


How Expensive are West Bank Settlements? 


An analysis of the financing of social services and national 
subsidies provided to new Jewish settlements in the West Bank, 
in comparison to the situation in development areas within the 


Industrialization in the West Bank and Gaza 


This Paper describes the administrative, political and economic 
constraints on industrial development in these areas and 
assesses the possibilities of such development in different 


Agriculture and Water Resources in the West Bank 


This comprehensive study tabulates and analyses information 
pertaining to Jand cultivation, labour, capital, investments, 
extension services, agricultural processing and trade, and 
assesses the potential for development. 


Palestinian Press in the West Bank: The Political 


The Avene ᾿ : instrum: 

ic Press in the West Bankis the only i ent foi 
political discourse in the area andthereby provides unique Το 
insight into events. This study analyses opinions expressed in 
print in relation to political attitudes and stances of specific 
groups and streams of Palestinian public opinion. 


The West Bank Data Base Project 1987 Report 


Adetailed report of demographic, social, spatial, legal, economic ἡ 


tional Inc., says the White House 
and the Fed still see things pretty 
much the same way. “Greenspac 
understands that conditions are ten-" 
uous and it's not at all appropriate 
from a domestic standpoint to raise 
interest rates at the present time,” 
she says. 5 

Greenspan does not want to be’ 
known as the Fed chairman who’ 
caused ἃ recession, but neither does- 
he want to be kttown ‘as the vine Who" 
let the dollar fall to“99 yeni: says’ 
Cynthia Latta, ‘senior financial: 
economist of Data Resources Inc. in 
Lexington, Massachusetts. ae 

But others question whether the: 
Fed is already tightening too much 
and suggest it would be better to err’ 
on the side of an uptick in inflation. - 


1530 "π Konla, 2 Era. 4 Deport. 5 Tactics. 5 Balfour. δ εἶπ jon: and political develop: i 
. ; . δ Ἢ tour, 298383. , country. In additio! its in the West Bank in th past 
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Hany, MACOV FRIEDLER 
TAIFA ~ Industrialist Stef Werth. 


Shemesh Engi Y 
semen company from the 
“I have been worm ἃ ᾿ 

jown, 
government’s inability ane βοὴ 
is own decision to let me take over 
the plant. ἃ have already had three 
as of fatiguing negotiations and 
eo e πο left f Ἂ 
crs tenet told The Jerusalem Pees 


last ni 

: “I think the factory is no 01 

Dght road on its own and, nia 

; the government take the ne 

stan measures to allow the at - 
heave, agement to carry on, ie will make its 

own way. In a year or two, after the 

ΠΟ Ἢ : berleese ie will have learned how 

᾿ oa Pirvatise companies 

spoke ithe said ed can sell 

He said he did not want to waste 


his 

which he is chairman. He said bo 

to boost their combined tale aed 
for 1987 amounted to $120 million, 


Victor Medina, that his decision to 
beak made a month ago, was 


noted that the draft agreement he 
had put to Wertheimer was drawn 
up in line with the guidelines set by 
the Bevecnnent, ἢ 

“For the year I have negoti- 
ated with the Delence Ministry and 
with Giora Gazit in the name of the 
government as a whole. 

“Six months ago the government 


Le RN ese _ "St aot ap ho goveramen 
| - The budget at a glance 


By PINHAS LANDAU 
the bad ple mg 

6 as approved by i 
net pot ᾿ = nia ‘ 

SUBSIDIES: The budget envis- 
ages a cut of NIS 300 miilon in allo- 
cations for subsidies, if their level 
was not reduced. NIS 240m. of this 
is to be concentrated in public trans- 
port. The Treasury failed to obtain 
hs Histadrut agreement to implement 

ἡ τὸς these cuts in two stages, in January 

Ἐν and April 1988, It now seems that 

Meth SE ον, no cuts will be made until April, so 

ar that the size of the cut, when it 
δι comes, will be big. 

USER CHARGES: The Treasury 
withdrew its proposals. to charge 
most people for visits to doctors. 
The proposed education fees were 
also dropped -- as they have been 
several times before. However, the 
health service is to raise NIS 20m. 
by hiking the daily cost of hospital- 
ization to cover a reduction in the 
health: budget. The hospitals will 


funds who will pass it on to their 
members. 

EDUCATION: The compromise 
reduced the planned reduction in 

FS this sector to NIS is, foam the 
F originally proposed πὶ. 

HOUSING: The Housing Minis- 
try's budget will similarly be cut by 
NIS 10m., against the original pro- 
posal of NIS13m. 

CHILD ALLOWANCES: The al- 
lowance for the first child, for fam~ 
ilies with up to three children, will 
continue not to be paid, but the 


‘claim this money from the health © 


ances for the second and third chil- 
Gren will continue to be taxed if the 
recipient family-bas no more than 
three children and is in the 45 per 
cent marginal tax bracket. 
INCOME-BOOSTING MEA- 
SURES: The is going to 
raid the kitty at the’Ports and Air- 


ports authorities, both of which | 


have been sitting on a pile of unused 
money from years past. It will take 
NIS 55m. from the former and NIS 
10m. from the latter. Both of these 
are state bodies, making the exer- 
cise primarily an accounting maneu- 
ver, according to analysts. El Al, 


-now making its biggest-ever profits, 


will produce NIS 15m. for the Trea- 
sury as ἃ contribution to the govern- 
ment’s financing of its plane-pur- 
chasing programme. The Israel 
Lands Administration is to raise NIS 
20m. from the sale of apartments 
that it owns. 


be provided by the Treasury into the 
troubled moshav sector. Border 
towns and settlements will be the 
main beneficiaries of this, and the 
government will pre Hs its direct 
budgetary support to them. 
ΒΕΝΤΑΣ: Ὁ ἰε ἘροΙεποῦ ae τις 
ent planned. ance ays 
ter Moshe Nissim claims be per- 


exact format for carrying this out 

has.not yet heen decided. The Tres. brought. it: up.t0 52,8 Per Cent),. 
sury prefers.to carry on with the, f surtax ἃ effec- 
: ightforward non-payment to all tively reduce it to 45 per cent. This is 
with less than four children; because self-employed > 

Labour Minister Moshe Katsav has als, who are the main rf 
put forward an alternative scheme by the surtax, would turn busi- 
; that he contends will save-the same nesses into companies and thus ben- 
a amount of money. The efit from the 45 per cent corporate 


says it won't, but is willing to be 
convinced otherwise. The allow- 


(Continzed from Page One) 
' few years, Nissim reported. 

He had argued strongly in the 
cabinet against easing up, although 
this is an election year, he said. He 
warned that “it’s better to have re- 
straint for a limited period than to 
have expansion, which will mevita- 
bly bring a painful economic con- 
traction in its wake.” 

The Treasury claimed that the 
government had approved budget 
cuts of NIS 741 million out of the 
Treasury's original proposal of NIS 
755mm. Labour Party sources, how- 
nae ever, said that most Labour minis- 
χὰ ters voted for the revised budget 

proposal only after the cuts had 
been reduced by over NIS 100m., as 

they had demanded. . 
The budget, as approved, ἴῃ 
volves NIS 300m. cuts in subsidies, 
οὗ most of which will come from the 
wblic transport subsidy, - 
ἔστη from several profitable state 
authorities and firms; the confinua- 
tion of taxation on child allowances 


grees 


" PREKINDERGARTEN 
IN REHOVOT WITHIN THE FRAM 


3 Conditions of the tender 93 wor 
= Monday, January a 
between 9 a.m. — 12 p.m, against 
4. | Aspecial tour of 
fa tags departing et 


out tha works as specified. 
. The Agency doas not undertake to 


that the 


you will find 
machine in the USA 


from 


12 Rehov Habashmal, 


Tel Aviv : 
Tel-03-623170/3 


THE JEWISH AGENCY — ISRAEL EDUCATION FUND 
TENDER No. 8584) 


1. THE JEWISH AGENCY (hereinafter the Agency) fnviias tenders from bulting 
tractors for the construction of a: Δ 
PRE ne + NURSERY IN IBN GBIROL QUARTER (KFAR GBIROL) 
|EWORK OF PROJECT RENEWAL 


2 “The projected construction is approximately 850 sq.m. 
the Agency, 17 Kaplan Street, Tel Aviv, room 717 
‘non-refundable deposit im , 


the construction ste for Cane to Kiar Giro, near the ralwaly tacks, 


6 This enderisqpon ony coractorsrqitoredin accordance σαι οι στη Νοήῶ 
1969, fon Το ας tp abide by requirements of the Act and to be eligible to carry 


‘accept the lowest, or any other bid. 


and. 
is exactly what YOU need. 
Take it for 3 months or more 


Compute-A-Rent 


tax rate, rather than go on paying 
52.8 per cent. 


BUDGET 


for the second and third children in 
families with up to three children 
whose total income puts them in the 
45 per cent marginal tax bracket, 
and cuts in the budgets of several 
ministries, notably health, educa- 
tion and housing. © 

The implementation of the law for 
free nursery-school education has 
been delayed for two years, until 
1990. 


The government also authorized a 
NIS160m. saving through the con- 
tinued non-payment of the allow- 
ance for the first child to families 
with fewer than three children. 

A senior official told reporters 
Jast night that the original proposed 
cuts represented a very tiny fraction 
of the budget. . . 

On the health budget controver- 
sy, Nissim @ recent newspa- 
per article ibing the new health 


system in the Soviet Union, under [ἢ 
which patients have to pay hospital 
fees, and he asked:“If they can do 
it, what's wrong with us doing it 
too?" 


ion can be obtained from 
‘of NIS 300. 


persanet 


‘seat selling facsimile 


9 
1. 


‘ComputeAremt 


drops plan to 


CENTURK 
you deserve, Tel.: 02-247332/4. ᾿ 


Diamond 
exports set 
record in ’87 


Electricity, flour prices up 


2 Energy Minister Moshe Shabal. 
oa 2. approve my take-over | However, electricity will be three The price of thé su ὃ By JEFF BLACK 
_ “However, the Treasury vever | {iS 25 expensive for industry dur- loaf of bread, however, will remain and KEN SCHACHTER 
talked to me, until I informed the | ™% ὑπαὶ than iy . For The Jerusalem Post 


Diamond exports in 1987 hit 2 
record 52.059 billion, an increase of 
around 24 per cent from 1986, ac- 


government that I was withdrawing 
trad 8 month ago,” Wertheimer 


Last week he said he finally met | ttt Clectric company daring those ment’s policy of raising prices im Fine | cording to figures released by the 
with Medina. who im to with increases in the cost of raw | Industry and Trade Ministr 
» who bad asked him to | ““Saparately, the Ind ᾿ 
may a ac takeover agreement the P yo the Industry and πίεται, Γὸ ἜΝ, τὰ fi es 
reasury had prepared. But, Werth- | ut this record figure only means 
eimer said, he found that it was 2 | COMPANY RESULTS ek ales Οἱ arg δ malion fos 
rely financial agreem: i e diamond industry accordin: 
yeference 10 the Sharrveandines he Dee ne and Compater Indas- fiarLex Bulldog Led The Jerusalem Post's due to the low 
had already reached with the | Software development, DP , Hair op, Plage Poe added value of diamonds. 
. government. . Year . : to 30 1987 1986 justry Mini i 
Pry understood that this would cal: Rene Oo nits ge ten <2 es Revenue "ΝΕ aes ae prove ie Crecpootdag lsipor 
for another set of negotiations and I | Net income 719,900 208,700 Pershore 9% a igures of rough diamonds for last 
haven't got the strength to start all | Per share 3.12 0.88 “Unadjusted year, Zvia Dori, the ministry's in- 
over again. I think they jest don't | “Unadjusted spector for the diamond industry. 
know how to go aboot privatising | μα. Ν, of and Ges Resources Ltd. Led. told The Post last night that these 
ξοναταπιδηὶ companies,” Werth- Oil Exploration Petroleum exploration . figures would only be available in a 
eimer said. 1] Hal a few days time. 
Mean tended to Sept. 30 886 to Sept. 30 1987 1986 diamond industry : 
Beit Shemesh Engines μὰς recov. | Netineom® NS 209,100 co700) Rovenia . NS Bz αν | sO Pointed out that inchided tr the 
. rt incom 
ered sufficiently to keep going, pro- Bolos Brothers Marble Co. “From natural gag sales $2.059b. export sales were pre-pol- 
vided the 200 redundant workers are | Quarrying Bruno’s Entorprises Ltd. ished stones worth around $250m. 
laid off, the government grants the | Half Household products a These stones had been imported 
plant the development zone A status | t Sept. 30 1887001987" Halt here and then re-sold abroad. 
At had pledged and the mayor of Bet | Revenve Seen Cie ee NS 17.08%. 1885.1 Dori poiated out that 1957's re- 
‘Shemesh reduces its municipal } pershare 0.16 “021 Netincome Yam 2am τ Lada ὉΠ ΕΒ ed fr 5 
rates. : “Year to March 31; unadjusted. Per share 184 1236 { Cord export figure stemmed from an 


increased demand for large stones, 
which have a lower added value 
than smaller ones. 

She said she doubted that 1988 
would see a repeat of last year's 
success and said the industry was 
aiming to hold on to last year’s 
levels. 

The forecasted slump following 
October's “Black Monday” on Wall 
Street failed to materialize, with Is- 
rael increasing its exports last month 
by 38 per cent from December 1986 
levels. 

But diamond industry officials 
said Wall Street's crash has injected 
a note of uncertainty for forecasts 
for this year. 
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Israel Chem 
to sell Zion 
Cables stake 


jerusalem Post Staff 

TEL AVIV - Israel Chemicals 
Ltd. yesterday approved the sale 
of a 32.6 per cent stake in Zion 
Cables Ltd. — half to Clal Industries 
Ltd. and half to Isal B.V., a partner- 
ship between Clal and South Ameri- 
can investors. 

The $6 million sale. part of a con- 
tinuing effort to sell off government 
enterprises, will leave state-owned: 
Israel Chemicals with a 33 per cent 
stake in Zion Cables. But yester- 
day’s agreement includes a three- 
year option allowing Clal and Isal to 
bay Israel Chemical’s remaining 
holding at a cost of NIS 8.77 million 
plus 6 per cent annual interest 
linked to the Consumer Price Index. 

Israel Chemicals had signed an 
agreement last September that 
would have have immeduately given 
Clal and Isal a 60 per cent equity 
stake in Zion Cables, but the agree- 
oient was allowed to lapse before 
the one announced yesterday: was 
signed. Although yesterday's an- 
nouncement didn't explain why the 
initial agreement had been allowed 
to lapse, the Zion Cables works 
committee had objected to the pros- 
pect of the company being trans- 
ferred out of the government sector, 

Israel Chemicals has held a con- 
trolling interest in Zion Cable, 
which makes telephone, electric and 
power cables, since 1971. In 1980, 
Zion Cable's shares began trading 
on the Tel Aviv Stock Exchange.- 

For the half year ended Septem- 
ber 30, Zion Cables recorded a prof- 
it of NIS 1.34m. on sales of NIS 
220m. Isal was formed last year in 
the framework of the Operation In- 
dependence Task Force, a group of 
Jewish businessmen from abroad 
‘who are working to improve Israel's 
economic performance. Isal is made 
up of Latin American executives. 
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“Nissim has his way 


THE CABINET'S approval yesterday of the draft 1988/1989 
budget is a victory for Finance Minister Moshe Nissim. What is 
less certain is whether it is also a victory for the economy. 
He succeeded in persuading the assorted ministers that they 
cannot raise expenditures even if this is an election year. For 
that would put paid to the relative economic stability, that has 
been achieved during the past two years. Thus, where previous 
finance ministers engaged in “election economics”, Mr. Nis- 
sim intends to be unique: tight-fisted even in an election year. 
The principal sufferers in this process of coercive persuasion 
were the ministers of health and education. Their budgets have 
for several years now been pinched and they have complained 
long and loudly. But this apparently led other ministers to 
conclude that since these complaints were not new, there was 
no need to exempt these two ministries from the collective 


budgetary axe. 


However, this means that these two essential services will 
continue to deteriorate and that citizens will be expected to dig 
ever more into their private pockets to assure adequate educa- 
tion for their children or adequate medical care for themselves 
and their families. More personal income will have to be spent 
to fund school activities or private teachers, and more private 
income will have to be wielded to assure timely medical 
treatment outside of the ailing system of endless queues. 

This shift, together with increased tax exemptions and re- 
duced income taxes on individuals and firms, represents more 
than a general policy of budgetary restraint. It also reflects Mr. 
Nissim’s larger desire to move the economy away from its 
socialist origins and away as welt from the populism of the 
Likud's first decade. Mr. Nissim’s message is individual enter- 
prise. Each citizen should work more and earn more to pro- 
vide for his or her children’s schooling or nursing care for aged 
parents and depend less on a contracting state services system. 

More than a decade after the Liberals took over the Trea- 


sury, it is Mr. Nissim 
credo. 


who is finally trying to implement the 


What the finance minister has not done in this new budget, 
however, is to provide a basis for restructuring the economy in 
temms of the changing international market conditions. 

Last year, production in Israel grew by 6 per cent and the 
GDP by 4-5 per cent. But these gains derived mainly from 
decreased inflation and the boom in international trade. That 
boom is not expected to persist. Predictions for the world 
economy are gloomy. And since Israel’s small economy is 
wholly tied up with international trade, 1988 cannot be expect- 
ed to be as kind to the Treasury as the year that has passed. 
The benefits from curbing inflation are, by definition, ἃ one- 

. time profit. They won't again be available as a cushion for the 


growth the economy saw in 1987 


These dangers do not seem to bother the government. The 
Cabinet's agonizing debates about the budget revolved on 
minor and marginal issues. There were no major changes and 
no major ideas. The aim: to get through an election year 
without major damage. A budget, in short, of the second best. 
For an election year that is also something. The real decisions 


will have to come afterwards. 


ARMY PROBE 


(Continued from Page One) 
the victim told the Associated Press, 
news agency. There were two bullet 
holes in the glass door that had shut 
behind the boy. 


he apparently shot Ghasawne at 
close range after she pleaded with 


named fully for fear of reprisals, said 
the woman shouted **He killed me, 
he killed me,“* and clutched at her 
throat. An official at Ramallah Hos- 
pital said Ghasawne was dead on 
arrival and had been shot in the 
chest. 


while ᾿ 
They said he opened fire after Gha- 


sawne shouted at him when he 
caught the boy, who was about 14 
years old. ‘ 

The boy escaped as the soldier 
continued to fire into the air, said the 
witnesses. 


PLO of trying to stoke up violence. 

“They have tried to incite the pop- 
ulation there. But thank heaven, the 
weekend passed relatively in a quiet 
manner. I regret very much the inci- 
dent this morning. But there were 
bances,”* he said. 

Commenting on the shooting. 
Peres said: ““You must understand 
that tension is high, and a single 
soldier or two soldiers may find 
themselves in an unprepared, pro- 
vocative and very difficult 
situation.“” 


IAF RAID 


(Continued from Page One) 
Agence France-Presse quoted 
Lebanese rescue workers as saying 
17 bodies, including those of five 
women and seven children, were 
pulled from the rubble of the PFLP- 
GC headquarters in Barja. Another 
woman was killed and 10 were in- 
jured in raids on other targets in the 
Shouf and a PFLP-GC fighter was 
killed in Jive. 

According to a PFLP-GC com- 
munique issued in Damascus, six of 
its men were killed in the raids and 
six were wounded. 

Six targets had been singled out 
for attack in the Barja-Jiye area, 
and yesterday morning tescue work- 
ers were still sifting through the rub- 
ble. 

The pianes went ia in several 
waves; enemy gunners opened fire, 
and, as anti-aircraft shells exploded 
around them, the pilots turned to 
silence the gunners. The fire report- 
edly came from the Druse con- 
trolled Jiye. 

The three Druse es bia 

πον killed by the Israeli retal- 

igvory fre. According τὸ the AFP 
report the Druse militiamen had 
been at a checkpoint there. But last 
night IDF sources could not say 

. whether the Druse had actually fired 
at the Israeli aircraft or just bap- 
pened to be near the gunners. 


The IDF sources, concemed over 
the impact the attack could have on 
the Druse in Lebanon and Israel, 
sought to assure that community's 
leaders that the raid did not reflect a 
change in Israel's policy towards 
them. 

The IDF sousces maintained that 
the Druse had helped the Palestin- 
ians. As one officer told The Past: 
“He who gets involved with homets 
gets stung." The source recalled that 
Israel had taken action against 
Christian militias for helping the 
Palestinians. 

(The Druse have been helping the 
Palestinians for two main reasons: 
the Palestinians pay for their ser- 
vices, and the Druse need money so 
badly that they have even sent fight- 
ers to Libya: secondly, the Palestin- 
ians help them in their confrontation 
with the Shi'ites.) 

At least two planes raided the Fa- 
tah structure near an orchard about 
a kilometre from Ein Hilwe and sev- 
eral people were killed in the three- 
minute raid there, the reports from 
Lebanon said. 

The Syrian-backed PFLP-GC ter- 
rorist group yesterday vowed to re- 
taliate against weekend Israeli raids 
in South Lebanon. 

“We confinn that this barbaric 
massacre shall be confronted by us 
with the right retaliation,” the group 
said in a statement. 


LAST WEEK, two Labour Knesset 
members, Rabbi Menahem Haco- 
hen and Aharon Nahmias, began to 
examine the possibility of establish- 
ing a new religious party, closely 
associated with the Israel Labour 
Party, and having the blessing of its 
leaders. 

At first sight, it would appear that 
Israel needs another religious party 
like a hole in the head. There al- 
ready are four religious parties in 
Knesset (five, if one counts 


tionalist; and Agudat Yisrael and 
Shas, which are fundamentalist, and 
non-Zionist to boot. 

However, what appears to some 
to be missing is a religious party that 
is Zionist and at the same time mod- 
erate and tolerant, both in the reli- 
gious and in the national sense -- 
something like the oid Mizrahi, or 
the pre-1967 NRP. 

It is argued that in the first in- 
stance, such a party might attract 
sufficient voters for two to three 
Knesset seats, which in the delicate 
political situation might be sufficient 
to tip the balance in favour of a 
Labour-led coalition after the next 
elections. 

Labour's interest in the existence 
of such a party is clear. While it 
would compete with the Labour 


THE SHOW is over. It had a long 
run, although the applause was 
sparse and the booing loud. Now it’s 
time for a new scenario. 

Israel in the role of an occupying 
power has been a wash-out. We 
Jews are just not made for the part. 


The Germans, the Russians ~ hi 


even the British — have done well as 
ruthless occupiers; we have not. So 
the better. It’s already fate: further- 
more, the Palestinians won't vacate 
the stage. 

Actually, the Palestinian state on 
this side of the Jordan was created 
the day after the Six Day War end- 
ed. When the Arabs in “Ἴδε territo- 
ties” woke up on June 12, 1967, and 
found they hadn't been driven 
across the river, it should have been 
clear to everybody that the new 
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Another religious party? 


Party itself for the moderate reli- 
gious vote, it would also be able to 
appeal to the voters in the NRP who 
feel uncomfortable with the ideas 
voiced by some of its leaders, and its 
persistent move towards greater ex- 
tremism. there have been 
bouts of hope that the moderate 
leaders of the NRP (such as Minister 


gam 
bopes have failed to materialize. 
‘The existente of a moderate reli- 
gious party, closely associated with 
the Labour Party but not an integral 
part of it, would facilitate Labour’s 


(which Hacohen, Nahmias and sev- 
eral other observant Labourites sup- 
port). It would also enable it to fur- 
ther develop its relations with the 
Reform and Conservative move- 
ments, which were given a major 
recent Zionist Co: 

Incidentally, it has been said that 
the Aguda and Shas are also not 
averse to the establishment of such a 


Susan Hattis Rolef 


party, because it would weaken the 
NRP, which they both view as a 


BUT TO RETURN to the initiators 
of the idea — Hacohen, “the rabbi of 
the kibbutzim and moshavim,” and 


mayor of Safad. 

It is well known that neither sup- 
ports the Labour Party opposition to 
the amendment of the Law of Re- 


and state” in the party platfonr 
(The lest party conference in 1986 
was unable to reach a decision on 
the issue, and it was left open.) 


It is also no secret that. as 8 result 
οὗ the democratization process 
the Labour Party, aeither Hacoben. 
who is a dove, nor Lanta 
belongs to the cen! ᾿ 
ttkely το be included in its list for the 
12th Knesset. Consequently, both 
are in the position of actors in search 
of politica! roles to play. Since nei 
ther is sufficiently 0 rt to sell 
himself to one of the right-wing or 
religious parties in return for a seat 
in the next Knesset, the option of 
forming their own party has its 
attractions. : 


HOWEVER, THERE are draw- 
backs from the Labour point of 
view. If one accepts the principle 
that disagreement with one aspect of 
a party's platform is sufficient rea- 
son to break away and form 2 sepa- 
rate party, the Labour Party is liable 
to break up into many fragments. 


This might leave each fragment 
aera happier than before. 


The show must not go on 


play. “One Country This Side of 
‘The River,” wouldn't be a smash 
it, 


They expected to be driven out and 
would have accepted it as fair play — 
our doing to them what they had 
sworn to do to us, if the war had 
gone their way. 


We can go on strutting through 


the territories, occasionally sup- - 


pressing a heckler and calling down 
upon our heads the censure of the 


world press and every country hap- . 


py to blame the Jews. But we can’t 

give a convincing performance. 
The citizens of Palestine, which is 

what the territories amount to, se- 


Ya’acov Friedler 


cure in 20 years of not having been 
driven out, don’t want us to stay. 
There is nothing we can do to 
change their minds. 

The only question is whether we'll 
wait unti] the stage collapses, or 
whether we'll be smart ποὺ to 
call it a day, split the takings, and 
bring down the final curtain. 

It's the difference between having 
a hostile little country neighbouring 
Israel across insecure borders and 
salvaging something from the 
wreckage. 


READERS’ LETT ES Mi 


To the Editor of The Jerusatem Post 

Sir, -- Newspapermen and broad- 
casters always bridle indignantly 
whenever anyone, especially a 
politician, criticizes the media. Such 
attacks, they usually argue, are a 
threat to freedom of information. As 
an occasional contributor to this 
paper for over 30 years, I have a 
great deal of sympathy with this 
reaction; many of the criticisms are 
certainly prejudiced and unjustified. 


And yet -- surely the press, the: 


radio and the TV are manned by 
fallible human beings and ought to 
be open to criticism just fike our 
representatives in the government, 
the Knesset, the local authorities 
,and the bureaucracy. 

A case in point: 

In his Telereview (which is usuaily 
the first feature I turn to in Friday's 
Post) on December 25, Philip Gil- 
lon scathingly denounced Vice- 
Premier Shimon Peres for “unc- 
tuously declaring that this is no time 
to review what members of the 
Likud or Tehiya are saying, that we 
must present a united front until 
everything is quiet again” and de- 
scribed this as “demagoguery.” 

This is strong staff, but well within 
the limits of fair comment. On the 
same day, however, the Labour Par- 
ty'announced in Davar that Peres, 
among others, was to take part in an 
all-day symposium in Beit Beri on 
Israel's peace policy; that is, the 
party and its leader had already 
decided to discuss in depth, inter 
alia, its policy differences with the 
Likud and Tehiya. 

This does not, of course, affect the 
legitimacy of Gillon’s remarks — if 
Peres was misunderstood he had 
himself to blame. But someone on 
the Post's editorial staff should have 


WISHFUL THINKING 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, -- Hirsh Goodman’s sugges- 
tion in his article of December 23 
that Israeli forces should stay out of 
places like Gaza and Tulkarm, be- 
cause as he says “when either broke, 
hungry or fed up, public order will 
return, and the guardians of public 
safety will be the merchants them- 
selves” is a dangerous illusion based 

It is a known fact that the mer- 
chants never close their shops of 
their own free will, but because they 
are deadly afraid of the young hood- 
fums who force them to do it. The 
idea of these merchants lording over 
PLO.inspired youngsters is too ridi- 
culous to even contemplate. 


But more important is to consider 
what will really happen if Gaza is left 
alone. Obviously, the PLO ~ill take 
over. What about the 100,000 work- 
ers who work in Israel? They will be 
prevented from leaving Gaza. Will 
they be unemployed? No. The PLO 
has practically infinite financial re- 
sources. These 100,000 will be paid 
to undergo training in sabotage and 
will get special bonuses for terrorist 
sorties across the Green Line. 


Dr. JACOB ROSIN 
Netanya. 


A TEST CASE 


made a mental note: apparently 
Peres’s self-restraint was short-lived 
and he was going to speak out. In alt 
faimess, his contribution to the sym- 
posium should have been reported. 

Instead, what do we find in Sun- 
day's Post? Seven column-inches at 
the bottom of page two, devoted 
entirely to Yitzhak Rabin, who was 
represented as addressing “an emo- 
tional meeting.” The only criticism 
reported was that of one David Ish- 
Shalom; all the other speakers were 
just ignored. 

During some eight hours of discus- 
sion, we heard addresses by Abba 
Eban; Haim Zadok, who proposed, 
in open opposition to Rabin, im- 
mediate unilateral measures to re- 
duce the tension in the occupied 
areas; Mordecai Gur, who advo-~ 
cated leaving the government if it did 
not approve steps to continue the 

; Haim Ramon, who 
Namir; Professor Yirmiyahu Yovel, 
who delivered a deeply thought-out 
analysis of the choices facing Israel; 
Michael Bar-Zohar, who, in contrast 
to the generally dovish atniosphere, 
expressed scepticism about the idea 
of an international conference; and, 
finally Peres himself. who declared 
that the coming elections would be 
the most fateful in Israel's history, 
and whose speech ended shortly af- 
ter seven, in good time for the Post's 
deadline. 

What about the other media? The 
report in Mabar on TV was devoted 
mainly to a subjective analysis by 
Dan Raviv, who apparently regards 
his views as more important than 
those of any politician, He did, 
however, interview Eban and 
Namir, but he i Rabin, whose 
speech was wu edly one of the 


SMOKING IN STORES 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir. - As a frequent visitor to 
Israel, and one who shops in super~- 
markets and other food stores, I 
constantly live in hope that an effort 
will be made to ban smoking in 


shops. 

Ἐ had the misfortune to follow a 
man smoking a pipe selecting fruit, 
vegetables, bread and delicatessen, 
polluting the food as he went. Bur 
perhaps my greatest complaint is 
reserved for the employees of food 
shops who fill shelves and handle 
exposed food while smoking. Surely 
at least in this area, some control 


could be exerted. 
JOY WOLFE 


Manchester. 


Rent-A-Car 


FOR TOURISTS: 
FROM $6 PER 


DAY 
All cars new. Pick up and delivery free. 
TAMIR, Rent-2-Car 
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FESTIVE OPENING 


at8 p.m. tonight at the 
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Jerusalem Theatre: 
the Prime Minister, the Chief Rabbi, cabinet ministers, 
public figures and members. 


Members from all countries will meet in the Theatre lobby at 6:30 p.m. 


Plenary session and discussions: From Tuesday till Thursday, 
January 5-7, 1988 at Beit Elisheva. Rehov Hezkiahu Hameiech, jerusalem. 
δι μεσ, 


most important of the day. 

Ma‘ariv gave the symposium 15 
lines, about half devoted to Rabin 
and the rest divided between Eban 
and Zadok. Davar, as the Histadrut 
organ, gave the symposium more 
space, but still only about half as 
much as it did to Dr. Hayim Gordon 
of Beersheba, who has been in hot 
water because of his outspoken de- 
nunciations of Arik Sharon and 
Attorney-General Yosef Harish. 
His candour may be refreshing, but 
that doesn't make his opinions more 
important thin those of the lead- 
ership of one of our two main parties 
at a time of national crisis. 


bles, snide remarks by one politician 
about another, even if spoken in 
private, and similar trivia, are often 
given more space than serious state- 
ments about the nation's problems. 

Perhaps the gravest offenders are 
the staff of the TV news, who give far 
more time to the personal evalua- 
tions of their “‘stars™ than they do to 
the statements of our elected repre- 
sentatives. 

It is not merely a matter of being 
fair to the politicians, although they 
might well echo Shylock’s cri de 
coeur: “Hath not a politician hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affec- 
tions, passions?” As a citizen of 
Israel, a voter, and a newspaper 
reader, I want to know what is going 
on in the country, and that includes 
not only riots and shootings, but the 
deliberations of those whom we, the 
people, have entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility for tackling our prob- 
lems and taking momentous deci- 
sions on our behalf. 

-Jerusalem. MISHA LOUVISH 


BERIO CONCERT 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — I read with great interest 
Benjamin Bar-Am's review of De- 
cember 28 of the Berio concert, 
performed by the IPO. I was particu- 
lasly interested since I did not plan to 
attend this performance. as an entire 
evening of Berio was the final reason 
for my cancelling my subscription to 
the IPO after 26 years. 

Mr. Bar-Am is quite correct to 
insist that our concert-going public 
should be exposed to some modem 
music, but not to that extent. 

HANS LANGBANK 
Haifa. 
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A France-Monaco type of rela- 
tionship. Driving across the ~bor- 
der” a few years aga, it was hard to 
tell where France ended and Mona- 
co began. An invisible Green Line. 
But both sides were doing well and 
seemed to like sharing the stage. 

Let the Palestinians ‘have all the 
elements of statehood they want - a 
flag, a government, a taxation sys- 
tem, a police force and even an 
army, if only for parades. 

It'll be tricky working out a sys- 
tem that will both be secure and 
continue to allow daily crossing of 
the borders. But we have no 
precedent. ᾿ 


put the whole would be-greatly. ἡ 
akened. Ὧν 
wrAnother problem is that, while 
both Hacohen and Nahmias are. Ὁ 
ing and pleasant — neither, ~ 
is a leaders or an experic! manip-\ 
ulator. Therefore it is very probably. " "0 
that NRP moderates who joined the” Hee 
new party without being committed , 
to the Labour ideology and way, 
would very rapidly assume control’ 
a third drawback is. connected 
with what one may term the “Eliav. 
“ — the dé- 


ite what fickle opinion polls may 
indicate, the new party will not pass Σ Ϊ 
the 1 per cent qualifying threshold, 
and the Labour camp will lose 
15,000 or more precious votes, 
which in the existing political bal- 
ance it cannot afford. é 
If, despite all the oe the 
jous formed, 
ra erate regared that the debate ἢ 
on purely religious questions, and 
the presentation of religious view- 
points on current non-religious is- 
sues, will assume new dimensions. 
Hopefully, the existence of an ex- 
pliatly moderate religious alterna- 
tive will also diminish some of the 
destructive anti-religious fervour οἱ 
the radicai left. ™ 
The writer is editor of the Labour 
Party monthly Spectrum. ᾿ : 


So, if we want to go to Nabluy; ~- 
we'll go “‘abroad™ and the workers me 
from Gaza will be earning “foreign 
currency” here, No need to shoot 
each other over that. 

But for God's sake let's stop pre- 
tending that the other half of the 
cast doesn’t exist. The world’s fed 
up with the show and it’s time to fin 
itself another scapegoat. %s 

Palestine and Israel already exist 
firmly in our minds; let's acknowl- 
edge it on the ground. 

You can’t wash away 2,000 years 
of grease-paint with water cannon, " 
Old actors drive themselves to the | 
grave playing unsuitable roles. It's a if 
pity to waste so much talent on the 
wrong play. 

The writer is a member of The 
Jerusalem Post editorial staff. ‘ 


Dry Bones " 


JOURNALISTIC STANDARDS 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, ~ It was with a sense of disap- 
pointment and no little resentment 
that we read Yehezkel Landau’s let- 
ter (“Orthodox peaceniks,” Decem- 
ber 22) which impugns the editorial 
and journalistic standards of Coun- 
terpoint. Unlike Landau, we are sat- 
isfied that all subjects we have dealt 
with have been afforded the right to 
a fair hearing. 

We are truly sorry that Landau, in 
8 posture of stand-offish arrogance, 
is, not affording himself of our,will- 
ingness, even now, to print any σὸ - 
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sponse to the article we published 
which he cares to compose. ; 
RACHEL KATSMAN, 

YISRAEL MEDAD, 

Counterpoint 
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